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THE    COAL    TRADE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  present  our  readers  with  further  intelligence  on  the  important  sulv 
ject  of  coal,  and  ask  for  it  a  continuance  of  the  cordial  reception  awarded 
the  previous  editions. 

Within  the  year  1875,  the  production  of  Anthacite  coal  in  America  was 
slightly  less  than  during  the  year  1874,  owing  to  a  "strike"  of  five  month's 
duration — that  the  decrease  is  not  larger  is  owing  to  the  facilities  for  mining. 
We  can  now  produce  in  six  or  eight  months  ks  much  as  was  formerly  pro 
duced  in  any  given  year.  The  Bituminous  districts  of  Pennsylvania  show 
a  slight  increase,  all  the  other  states  hold  about  their  own,  although  it  is 
estimated  that  if  we  should  have  anything  like  the  revival  of  industrial  pur- 
suits, with  prosperity  to  the  country  at  large,  the  coal  product  and  con- 
sumption could  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  Great  Britain,  and  in  fact  in  most  of  the  foreign  countries,  the  produc- 
tion has  decreased,  or  there  is  but  little  increase,  while  wages  and  prices  oi 
coal  show  a  marked  decline.  We  still  maintain  the  proud  position  of  for- 
mer years  as  a  coal  producing  country,  the  output  keeping  at  about  fifty 
million  tons ;  the  Anthracite  being  twenty-two  million  tons,  Bituminous 
and  Semi-Bituminous  twenty  seven  millions,  while  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  the  Pacific  slope  give  1,000,000  tons  of  tigmte  or  Brown  coal 
annually.  The  Anthracite  trade  of  the  United  States  is  profitable,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be,  while  the  present  organization  lasts,  whereby  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  few  companies  to  own  or  control  the  entire  output.  The  Bitu- 
minous trade  is  fairly  profitable,  ami  the  trade  is  being  extended,  taking 
up  the  increased  demand  that  there  is  for  fuel 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  an  area  of  about  470  square  miles,  in  Luzerne, 
Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  Dauphin,  and  Columbia  counties,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  append  the  following  schedule  of  the  production  : 

Year.                                                   Tons.  Year.                                                   Tons. 

1820 365  From  I860  to  1870 114,319,161 

From  1880  to  1830 533,194  Ml 15,19-,'  63 

From  1830  to  1840 5,940,270  1878 18,929,263 

From  1840  to  1850 21,893,153  1873 19,585,173 

From  1S50  to  I860 63,981897  1874 19,7S5,0„S 

There  are  three  great  divisions — which  are  named  from  their  locations — 
the  first  or  Southern,  the  second  or  Middle,  and  the  third  or  Northern  coal 
fields. 

The  Southern  coal  field  lies  principally  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Schuylkill  region. 

The  Mahanoy  (often  included  in  the  Schuylkill)  and  Lehigh  regions 
constitute  the  Middle  coal  field. 

The  Northern  coal  field  is  in  Luzerne  county,  and  embraces  what  is 
known  as  the  Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  and   Wilkesbarre  regions. 

In  addition  to  the  production  reported  in  our  statistics  it  is  estimated 
that  some  3,000,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  the  coal  regions  by  the 
engines,  workmen,  and  local  enterprises,  the  returns  for  which  are  not  fur- 
nished. 

The  production  of  the  three  coal  fields  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  as 
below  : 
Year.  Schuylkill. 

1864 2,642,218 

1866 3,735,802 

1866 4,633,487 

1867 4,334,820 

1868 4,414,356 

1869 4,748,960 

1870 3, 720,403 

18. 1 5,124,780 

1872 5,106,451 

1873 6,209,166 

1874 6  891,666 

The  details  of  the  business  for  1875  as  also  a  comparison  with  that  of 
the  previous  year  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule  (all  gross  tons  of  2240 
pounds). 

Shipments  to  Shipments  to                        Total 

Route  or  Company.                 Interior  Points.  Competitive  Points.              Shipments. 

1875.               1974.  1675.               1S74.                   1875.               1874. 

P.  &  R.  R.  Co 2,999,343        3,321,890  1,786,100        2,240,759            4,784,604        6,562,649 

Delaware  &  Hudson 1,484,141         1,974,063  1,642,117         1,456,338            3,026,258        8.43il,4Ul 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 2,070,645        8,689,060  1,831,496        1,69'.422            3,302,042        4,179  472 

Central  Railroad 1,383,648        1,684,828  1,877,986        1,388,068           2,661,635        2,072,286 

D.  L.  &  W.  R  R 1,«20,S15           883,664  1,318,838        1.278,978           2,939,648        i,\fi,ys.; 

Penn'a.  Coal  Co 184,428           174,646  1,183,749        1,166,118           1,368,807        1,33S,663 


Wyoming. 

Lehigh. 

3,960,836 

2,054,669 

3,266,638 

1, $22. 535 

3,736.610 

2.12S.S67 

5,328,312 

2,002,446 

6,990,813 

2.507.5S2 

6,C68,366 

1,9j9,6s>3 

7,699,902 

3,'  40,303 

6,481  171 

2,249,356 

9,194.808 

3,610,674 

10,047,241 

3,243,1  OS 

9,445,446 

4,404.000 
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The  range  in  prices  during  the  year  is  shown  below.     We  give  the  rates 

of  the  New  York  Company  coals  for  each  month,    in    which   changes   were 

made  in  the  price  list 

Lump.       Steamer.       Broken.  >:•.;.  Stove.       o 

March $4*)  *46<  U  U  $380  *♦»» 

April 4  60  4  TO  4  80  AH  6  4t  4  40 

May 460  490  600  6  13  660  4  «J 

June 490  600  6  10  6  «S  670  4  TO 

July 600  610  690  633  6  80  480 

600  6  10  690  8  45  690  498 

606  616  698  65.  8  00  4  96 

DOT 606  616  635  663  6  10  4  96 

Die  rates  for  coals  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 
v.  i  re  based  upon  fifty  cents  per  ton  loss  than  the  above,  f.  o.  b.  ut  Philadel" 
puia.  The  price  lists  for  January  und  February  were  nominally  ttfcOM  of 
December  1874 — for  N.  Y.  Co.'s  Lump  $5.55  ;  Steamer  $5.(55  ;  Bn>k<  n 
$5.75  ;  Egg  $5.90  ;  Stove  $6.40  ;  Chestnut  $5.35.  For  N  mmbi  I  ia  I  De- 
Oembtr  1875,  rates  were  nominally  as  per  October  price  list. 

The  rate  of  transportation  charged  by  Heading  Kailroad  Company  on 
the  individual  coal  carried  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1875,  was  $1.67 
per  tun,  advancing  to  $1.92  before  the  close,  subject  to  drawbacks  on  coal 
sold  on  contract  ;  the  rate  from  Mauch  Chunk  by  rail  to  the  tide-water 
shipping  ports  was  $2.41  per  ton  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  $2  10  at 
the  close  ;  as  the  suspension  was  general  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the 
latter  rate  may  be  said  to  be  the  expense  on  coal,  free  of  shipping  charges* 

Coastwise  freights  during  the  year  were  low  from  all  points,  and  this 
enabled  considerably  more  tonnage  to  be  moved,  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

As  showing  the  value  of  Anthracite  for  metallurgical  purposes,  we  ap- 
pend the  following  results  of  analyses  made  for  that  purpose  by  J.  B.  Brit- 
ton,  Est j.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Wyoming.  Schuylkill.  Lehigh 

Moisture 1.38  1.86  tS 

imbosUble  Matter 3.6*  MS  a.06 

8.94  6.61  8.64 

•  arbon 91. s6  88.08  9*.u 

mmi  H0.00  mm 


ANTHRACITE  COAL   TONNAGES. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  began  the  mining  and  ship- 
<>f   coal  in  1820  with  365  tons;    in    1874   the  mining  portion  of  the 
Company's  business  was  merged  into  the  Lehigh   and    Wilkesbarre  Coal 
Co. — Statistics  showing  the  progress  of  business  are  as  below  : 

£Mn>                        Tens.  Yearn.                        Ittm  Years.                        Tooa, 

886  11-46 967.140  1670 488,111 

«Mg  1»* 494.<«  WT1 St*? 

830.  ...48.080  1866 ..9.811  1.814  890 

U1.M0  1880 6  .  MT3 Mi.lt; 

•**0 108,164  1886.  5l7,0*8  
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The  Morris  Canal  began  carrying  coal  in  the  year  1845.  Statistics 
showing  the  progress  of  business  are  as  below  : 

Years.                                                   Tons.  Years.                                                   Tons 

1845 18,567  18T0 309.84J 

1850 tS,100  1871 315,610 

1S56 290,730  1373 341,983 

1S60 404,464  1S73 301,814 

1865..   416,189  1874 267,606 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  began  the  mining  and  carry- 
ing of  coal  in  the  year  1829 ;  the  progress  of  their  business  is  shown 
below  : 

Years.                                                   Tons.  Years.                                                   Tons. 

1829 7.0HJ  1.71 1,366,471 

lS3«t0lS3» 846,330  1872 2,930,767 

1840tOlS49 2,897,931  1373 2,752,595 

1850tOlS69 4,83S,865  1874 2,399,417 

ISOOtOlSfiO 10,093,691  1375 3,056,479 

1870 2,039,722 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  began  the  carrying  of 

coal  in  the  year  1850  ;  business  has  been  increased  as  below  : 

Y'mis.                                                   Tons.  Years.                                                   Tons. 

18>6 1,351,508  1871 6,002,573 

1S55 2,213,292  1872 6,185,434 

•1860.^ .' 1,946,195  1873 6,546,553 

"*S65 3,090,814  1374 6,343,812 

1S70  4,633,504  1875 5,505,454 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  began  in  the  year 
1854,  the  business  has  been  as  below : 

Years.  Tons,  Years.  Tons. 

1854—69 2,629,364  1372 2,336,948 

1860—69 13,343,126  1373 3.136,306 

WO 2  348,097  1374 2,370,437 

|8I   1,916,486  1875 3,326,901 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  commenced  business  in  the  year  1850  ;  their 
product  has  been  as  follows : 
Years.  Tons.  Years.  Tons 

1850—59 4,834,723  1872 1,218,478 

1860— 6» 7,249,820  1873 

1670 1,0S6,008  ;>T4 

1871 802,039  1875 ' 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  began  the  carrying  of  coal  in  the 

year  1855  ;  the  progress  of  their  business  is  shown  below ; 

Years.                                                   Tons.  Years.                                                 Tors. 

1«;5.% 8,482  1372 3  S50.118 

1>60 730,641  1873 4,    li,.:   > 

1,6S7,462  1  >7 1 4. !  :>0,r..-9 

W7« 3,608,586  ''875 3,277,571 

1871 2,889,074 
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Tin:  Bklviderk  Division  of  1'ennsylvnnin  I  tail  road  was  opened  for  traffic 

in  the  year  1857  ;  the  business  has  progressed  as  follows : 

Yeara.                                                  ion*.                  Yean.  Toon. 

hm  !»,*«  lwi trt.tn 

im..  144,806  1878 M6.MS 

l«M  174,846  I8T8 1.IM.SM 

TU.*17  1374 t.ttT.aos 

1676 l.«T,  <» 

Kl  Wu.kesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  began  mining  in  18(59;  merged 
into  Leuioh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Co.,  in  1874.  The  business  is  shown 
below: 

Tons  Yean.  MM 

1869 *  4,486  1878 l.vTS^tOT 

IMO 799,294  1874 «,47t8St 

IM1 960,754  187* t,«6.08» 

18» 1,168,714 
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THE     PROGRAMME     FOR     1876. 


We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the  prices 
of  coal  and  basis  of  operations  for  1876,  as  fixed  upon  by  the  combined 
Anthracite  coal  producing  companies.  A  meeting  of  the  parties  in  interest 
held  during  February,  organized  as  the  Board  of  Control,  electing  Mr. 
Thomas  Dicksor,  President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  as 
President,  and  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road, and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  as  Secretary.  The 
rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  are  as  below: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  submit  the  following  plan  for  the  government  of  the  anthracite 
coal  trade  to  competitive  points  for  the  year  1876,  viz : 

I.  Competitive  tonnage  shall  embrace  all  coal  which,  for  final  consumption  or  m'tiamitu,  reaches 
any  point  upon  the  Hudson  river  or  tho  Cay  of  New  York,  or  which  passes  out  of  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware,  including  all  sizes  except  pea  coal :  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  accounted  as  pei  coal 
which  will  not  pass  through  a  screen-mesh  of  throe-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 

]I.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  pro  rata  distribution,  the  competitive  tonnage  for  the  year  1S76 — 
*.  ^.,  from  January  1  to  December  31 — sliall  be  assumed  tx>  be  eight,  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
tons,  which  amount  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  parties  hereto  a3  follows : 

Per  cent.  Tons. 

Reading  Railroad 25.57  2,173,450 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 18.18  1,545,300 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 15.93  1,358,300 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 15.80  1,343,000 

Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western 13.03  1,100,250 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 10.82  919,700 

S.  590,000 

III.  That  the  aggregate  tonnage  awarded  to  each  Interest,  as  above,  shall,  prior  to  February  20, 
be  divided  Into  monthly  shipments  for  the  entire  season,  including  in  such  division  the  actual  ship- 
ments for  the  period  of  the  year  already  elapsed,  and  when  such  division  is  made  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Control  It  shall  represent  the  monthly  quota  of  each  interest  for  each  month  respec- 
tlveiy.  If  during  any  month  the  aggregate  shipments  to  competitive  points  exceed  or  are  less  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  monthly  quotas  for  such  month,  the  excess  or  deficiency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  distributed  to  or  be  borne  by  the  several  Interests  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
yearly  quotas,  the  object  being  that  any  excess  or  diminution  of  tonnage  over  or  under  the  assumed 
amount  of  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  shall  oe  divided  according  to  the  yearly  quotas, 
and  not  according  to  the  monthly  quotas  of  the  months  in  which  such  excess  or  diminution  occurs, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  entire  competitive  tonnage  sliall  b?  divided  amongst  all  the  in- 
terests In  the  exact  proportion  of  their  respective  yearly  quotas 

IV.  That  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month  each  Interest  shall  mike  a  return  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  entire  coal  production  and  shipments  of  Its  region  or  dlst  rlct, 
giving  the  origin  of  all  coal  tonnage,  with  such  detail  of  the  destination  and  distribution  thereof 
Into  local  and  competitive,  as  may  be  required  by  the  secretary,  In  order  to  enable  him  to  examine 
Into  and  vouch  the  correctness  of  the  several  items ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  shipping  books 
and  tonnage  accounts  of  each  company  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  Inspection  and  exaralfit 

of  any  member  of  the  association  or  of  his  authorized  agent. 

V.  That  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  held  next  preceding  the  twentieth  of  each  month 
the  secretary  shall  make  return  showing  the  actual  shipments  of  each  Interest  for  the  preceding 
month,  together  wit li  the  excess  or  deilclency  of  each,  calculated  as  hereinabove  provided  ;  and 
thereupon  each  lateral  wiid-ii  is  in  excess  of  Its  proper  shipment  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  llfty  cents  for  each  ton  of  such  excess,  for  distribution  by  the 
said  secretary  and  treasurer,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  amongst  those  who 
have  fallen  short  of  the  amount  due  to  them  In  said  month. 

vi.  That  a  committee  of  six,  consisting  or  one  represent  atlve  from  each  Interest,  to  be  named  by 
inch  Interest,  be  appointed  as  a  Board  of  Control  for  the  year,  who  shall  elect  one  of  their  members 
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as  president  aad  another  an  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  who  shall  meet  nt  leaat  once  amonlh,  aad 
0*  much  oftener  aa  the  to  bo  necttaary.  and  wi>  -  power— 

i  mabilea  finin  llnif  fn  twin  itintiwntlflj  ptlei  •  0*1  ahull  be  sold. 

(6.)  To  provide  for  the  in.  i  USMPl  or  tii.  total  quantity  to  be  flipped  to  competitive 

>n  fmin  t in*.-  to  rime  from  .til   t  .      ■ 

>  inch  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  ex ;  rredor  authorized 


0  provldi 

■  Hit-  ^  n  looa  i 

txpert  accountant,  as  an  assistant  - 

J  companies,  and  toreeclve.examinennrl  report  upon 

i  i  iul>  the  white  ash  coal  of  the  different  regions  n'ajtt  be  the 
busts,  and  !  ,>rlee  free  on  board  In  N  >!l  be  thirty-rive  coats  per  too  above 

the  free  on  board  price  in  I'lii!  nlil|i)iln  fi>i  :ill  -  .1,  which,  ;ii    the  option  of 

tfce  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Ooai  and  Itoa  Company ,  maj  ben  ■>  per  ton  leas  in  :• 

dylphll  than  in  New  York;  !'i  ■.  1 1  •<!.  Unit  any  Interest  may  adopt  hi, 'her  prloaa  for  .i  :  ot  any  of  Its 
:  ban  those  established  by  the  board  of  Control:  but  Lehigh  lump  coal  shall  b 
•luii  OthSV  while  ash  lump  coal. 
\  II ;.  'i  h  it  no  commission  shall  be  allowed  on  any  sales  of  coal,  and  in  Men  thereof,  there  shall  be 
a  contractors'  circular  prfe  e  established  for  each  month,  for  all  -  :s  as  shall, 

prior  to  April  1,  make  application,  which  shall  be  accepted  for  a  fixed  amount  of  coal  to  be  taken 
during  the  year  to  regular  monthly  instalments,  which  price  shall  be  twenty  cenls  per  (on  less 
:he  general  circular  rate  at  irhli  h  transient  orders  are  taken.    The  form  of  such  contracts  to 
oved  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

IX.  The  contractors'  prices  for  the  mo.itli  -f  Match  be  as  follows,  free  on  board  In  New  York : 

i.nmp $<  **  mi ft  n 

Steamer 4  Jo  -  a  so 

e 4  GJ  :nut 4  30 

X.  That  seasm  contracts  with  consumers  oni  earner  broken  an  i 

!ie  following  rates,  viz.,  free  on  board  at  New  Yor.  : 

Lump. 

March  and  April ft  *> 

May 4  86 

June 

July...... 4  »5 

pM 4  40 

September 4  45 

t>er 4  50 

November 4  56 

December 4  so 

and  at  thirty-five  cents  per  ton  less  free  on  board  In  Philadelphia,  except  for  chestnut  coal,  whlca 
may  be  seventy  >•  I  less  than  the  free  on  board  price  In  New  York.     It  being  provided 

that  all  such  contrm  fti  ghafl  be  made  In  writing  prior  to  April  l,  and  that  no  commissions  or  allow, 
ances  of  any  kind  be  made  thereon,  and  that  no  such  contracts  be   made  with  any  other  than  a 

DMrofeoaL 

XI.  That  all  sales  to  be  made  for  cash,  or  with  seven  per  cttt  Interest  added  In  all  eases  for  any 
deferred  payment,  the  Interest  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  bill  ot  lading,  and  all  deliveries 
of  coal  be  charged  at  the  circular  prices  current  In  the  month  when  the  delivery  Is  made,  and  I 

no  circumstances  shall  any  coal  shipped  In  one  month  be  charged  at  the  circular  prions  of  a  prece- 
ding month,  unless  the  purchaser  had  a  vessel  at  the  ehtpplag  point  ready  to  receive  the  coal  before 
-.  month,  and  was  actually  entitled  to  r>.  |  during  such  pre- 

vious month. 

XII.  That  no  coal  shall  be  sold  by  any  party  In  any  otter  manner  ih.»n  It  above  provided,  or  at 
any  lew  prices,  er  v  or  Indirectly,  ttan  those  above  named,  or  which  may   from  time  to 

Bed  as  the  monthly  circular  rates  by  the  Board  of  t  ontroL 

XIII.  That  nothing  but  competitive  tonnage  shall)'  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  that  each  Interest  ahall  I  wal  trade. 

xiv  ih.  >e  fait  bill  adherence  to  these 

regulations  on  the  pari  ot  all  Individual  -  g  its  lines  to  firry  eoal  i->  compel  it:  v  ■  points. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Th0m  l  ommlttee. 

Aew  Jerk,  F#»m«ry  1\ 


Steamer. 

Broken. 

Chestnut. 

$4  M 

$4  40 

N  I 

4  S5 

4  45 

4  M 

4  40 

4  40 

4  45 

4  56 

4  45 

4  50 

4  60 

4  55 

4  St 

4  6» 

4  7't 

4  65 

4    • 

4  70 

4  3d 
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THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BLOSSBURG  REGION. 

The  first  coal  from  this  region  was  sent  to  market  from  the  Blosa  mines 
in  1840.  The  producers  of  this  region  are  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company, 
Morris  Run  Coal  Company,  and  Blossburg  Coal  Company,  with  mines  near 
Blossburg,  Tioga  county,  Pa. 

Seventy-five  miles  of  railway,  carries  the  coal  from  the  Blossburg  region 
to  Seneca  lake,  in  New  York  State,  where  it  is  received  into  canal  boats 
which  deliver  it  throughout  the  State.  The  railway  from  the  mines  con- 
nects with  the  Erie  Railway  at  Corning.  N.  Y.,  affording  additional  outlet 
for  the  coal  from  this  region. 

The  most  important  seam  is  that  known  as  the  Bloss  vein,  a  clean  bed  of 
pure  coal,  from  4£  to  5£  feet  in  thickness. 

Statistics  of  the  output  are  shown  in  the  following  schedule. 
Year.  Tons.  Year.  Tons. 

1840 4,235  1871 815.079 

1850 23,161  1872 849,262 

I860 78,918  1873 991,057 

1866 394.642  1874 796,388 

1870 733,035  1875 5S1J82 

BARCLAY  REGION. 

This  region  is  located  in  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  some  36  miles  south  from 
Waverly,  N.  Y.  The  mines  are  owned  by  the  Fall  Creek  Bituminous  Coal 
Co.,  and  the  Erie  Railway  Co.,  (comprising  the  lands  formerly  of  the  Bar- 
clay, the  Towanda  Coal  Co.  and  the  Schrader  Coal  Co.'s). 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the  Barclay, 
Coal  Region,  by  the  several  companies  which  have  operated  it : 

Barclay 
Year  Coal  Co. 

1356 2,295 

UOT 6,865 

1858 17,660 

1859 30,143 

I860 27,718 

1861 40,836 

IBM 62,779      • 

1863 64,536 

1864 62,058 

1S65 48,375 

1866 37,963 

1867 :'.o,na 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 8chrader 

is72 J. Coal  Co. 

ls7J 

1874 100,219 

1875 167,686 


Towanda 

Fall  Creek 

Total 

Coal  Co. 

Coal  Co. 

Products. 
2,296 
6,266 
17,560 
30,143 
27,718 
40,835 
52,779 
54,535 
62,058 

7,886 

10,936 

73,197 

31,681 

°9,C04 

99,4.r,3 

27,668 

16,963 

74.7:U 

67,080 

6,695 

73,>>T5 

176,307 

4,303 

180,610 

196,310 

77,025 

273,335 

249,240 

129,095 

378,335 

263.960 

118,882 

3S2.S42 

252,329 

S5.316 

337,644 

216,679 

21,281 

337,072 

200,424 

18,607 

376,637 

Tin;    mu.    i  ii.\ i >i-:. 


M(    IVIYKK   MOIOH. 

Tho  Mclntvre  Coal  Co.,  whoso  mines  are  at  Ralston,  Pa.,  on  the  North- 
ern Central  Railway  (54  miles  from  Elmira,  N.  Y. ),  which  gives  them  an 
outlet  both  north  and  south  to  a  market,  commenced  operations  in  1870. 

Statistics  of  their  business  are  as  below  : 
Year  Ton*.  Year  Tm«. 

1870 17,808  1878 S18.46S 

l*7t Jf*,13S  I-74 138.86T 

1878 .171,480  1875 164.S0T 

Since  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  the  Blossburg  district  in  1840  the 

shipments  by  each  company  have  been  as  follows  : 

Arton  Coal  Company  1840— 1843 49.6U  net  (06*. 

I.   MallOIT,  1844—1857 405.TJ 

Migee.    1866—1858 78,»6 


Tioga  Transportation  Company 3i3,K4 

Salt  Company  ot  Onondaga,  1888— 1860 847,808 

Morris  Kun  Coal  company,  1884—1876 3,340,6*7  " 

a,98i.«;o 

nok  Coal  Company,  1860—1873 2.946.:>- 

Blosatmrg  Coal  company,  1866—1875 1,004.344      ■ 

Total  preducUon  of  the  District M<*6,517      " 

BBOAD  TOP  KE(il'»\. 

The  area  of  this  coal  field  is  stated  at  80  square  miles,  and  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  workable  coal  seams  is  26  feet,  the  larger  seams  range  from 
five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  lesser  from  one  to  three. 

An  outlet  for  the  coal  from  this  region  is  afforded  by  the  Huntingdon  and 
Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad  (this  was  completed  in  1856,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  42,000  tons  were  forwarded  from  this  region  to 
various  markets).  This  line  extends  from  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  203  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mt.  Dallas  in  Bed- 
ford county,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  At  Saxton,  24  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
a  branch  road,  10  miles  in  length,  extends  to  Broad  Top  City  ;  at  Riddles- 
burg,  5  miles  beyond  Saxton,  is  another  branch  in  to  Fulton,  5  miles  from 
the  main  road. 

From  Mt.  Dallas  the  Bedford  and  Bridgeport  Railroad,  38  6-10  miles  in 
length,  extends  f  o  the  Maryland  State  line  ;  from  this  point  to  Cumberland, 
Md.,  via  the  C.  and  P.  R.  R.,  is  7  miles.  This  connection  gives  an  outlet  to 
the  George's  Creek  Cumberland  coal  to  the  interior  markets  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Philadelphia  and  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  Bedford  and  Bridge- 
port road  is  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  operated  by  them. 

The  yearly  shipments  from  this  region,  by  the  H.  &  B.  T.  R.  R,  have 
been  as  follows  : 

1*8*1                                                           Tons.  V...r                                                           TM& 

1888 <*.000  1866 868,788 

1867 78,818  1887 S44.41S 

1858 106,478  IM 


1868 130,5*8  M68 380.7T8 

1880.  1-1,908  1870 818.486 

MM...  X7M85  ST1 ..319.68ft 

1888.  888,61)8  MT* 

1883..  806,678  1873 -.0,845 

1884 386.645  M7« *86,69B 

1886 ...115,80*  M7» «H,»1 
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11;.   Bl  -netrated  this  ooal  field  duri:, 

I  tons  ol  oOfd  in  that  year, 
bipmenta  of  OomberiaBd  coal  over  the  Pennsylvania  State  li?; 
II    A  B    1    R.  K  ,  i .:.  ■  <•  been  as  below  : 

tons.  i>m  ..  8T.6;i 

1U,V»  |MI 1T'.,1M 

Inregai  » prises  obtained  for  this  coal,  we  art-  informed  that  the 

following  are  the  average  rates,  f.  o.  b.  at  Philadelphia  : 


'944.... 

1*44... 


1846. 
1*1. 


Price. 
.  .$5.75 
. .  6.50 
..  7.85 
..  5.T5 
...  4.T5 
...  4.50 


14*81 

1-69 

1811.. 

1874.. 
1874.. 


Prtav 

..  4.40 
..   5.44 


14.19 


The  details  of  the  business  for  1875,  and  names  of  operators 

0]x>.ralor. 


Collier]/. 

oerland, 
Crawford. 
Powelton, 
Birnet, 
Dudley, 
Blair, 
Howe, 
Mooredalo. 

Fisher, 
Carbon, 
M«>unt  Equity, 
Cunard, 

na, 
Coald  il<\ 
Rommell, 


It.  Langdon  A  Co., 

do. 
R.  H.  Powel  k  Co., 
R-  U.  Jacob  k  Co., 
J.  M.  Bacon, 

do. 

do. 
J'eakirt  Bros.  k  Co., 
Fishers  k  Miller, 
Geo.  Mears, 
Kemble  C.  k  I.  Co., 
i:   B  Wgton, 

William  Boott, 
E.  P.  Jenkins, 
Wm.  H.  Piper, 
Muher  A  Wilson, 


Tom 

market  in 

1  : 


28,W 

2,6404 
8,88 

90,9 

15,. 
51 

41,7384} 
19,717 

ais| 

. 


Total  for  1-  201 

WH  BH0I  UK..MN. 

This  regiou  is  located  in  Centre  count  v.  1*. ■nnsylvania,  covers  an  area  of 

:t  eight  miles  in  length,  and  some  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  I 

ted  on  both  sides  of  Beach  Creek.     The  coal  finds  an  outlet  to  market,  via 

Ikllefonte  and  Snowshoe  and  Bald  Eagle  Valley  connections  of  the 

sylvania  1,  it  being  47  miles  from  Snowshoe  to  Tyrone  on  the 

main  line. 

There  is  but  one  company  mining  in  this  district.     It  commenced  opera- 


/  I  p  1 


^ 


iiiUl-psV 


•f 


i.BELLEP/tNTB 


■1 


\   s^lS     N B-- 


Utoona 


1UNTINGDON 
20J.8  <o/*e;l* 


MAP    OF    THE    CLEARFIELD.     REGION 
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lions  in  the  year   1862,   with  8,260  tons,   and  has  increased  as  below  : 

Ye»n  Tom.  Te»n  VMI 

\<m •.«••  *•• ••**• 

IMS  ...  ...U.OSt  18T0 mx$ 

im «.«•»  \m t*m* 

m njm  im .. m.m 

i9M.  mjm  im ».»t 

1MT.  88.WT  1974 «M* 

IMS  «0,14t  mi M.4M 

Prof.  Rogers  gives  this  Snowshoe  coal  78.8  of  Fixed  Carbon,  and  21.2  of 
Volatile  Matter  and  Ashes. 

CLEARFIELD  REGION. 

The  district  known  as  the  "  Clearfield,"  is  located  in  Clearfield  and  Cen- 
tre counties,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  within  a  few  years  become  a  most  important  producer  of  Semi- 
Bituminous  coal,  and  has  made  a  market  in  the  interior  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
the  Eastern  States. 

The  coal  measures  are  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  working,  dip- 
ping gently  toward  the  Moshannon  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  centre 
of  the  basin.  The  lowest  seam  of  coal  (A),  five  feet  thick,  crops  out  on  the 
level  of  this  stream.  The  next  (B),  sixty  feet  above,  is  three  to  four  feet  in 
thickness.  Fifty  feet  above  is  another  seam  (C),  ranging  from  two  to  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness.  Again,  fifty  feet  above,  is  found  a  seam  (D) 
of  five  feet  of  good  solid  coal. 

The  cool  is  used  for  steam  purposes  under  stationary,  marine,  or  locomo- 
tive engines,  for  making  iron  and  steel  rails,  for  glass  works,  in  lime  kilns, 
ami  lot  many  other  purposes,  being  much  liked  wherever  used  ;  ignites 
tonus  readily,  and  leaves  a  white  ash.     It  is  not  easily  friable,  and 
bears  transportation  remarkably  well. 

The  outlet  for  the  coal  from  thm  region  is  by  connections  with  the  Tyrone 
ami  Cli airfield  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  extending  from  Tyrone 
on  the  main  line,  (224  miles  west  from  Philadelphia),  to  Clearfield,  41  miles. 

in  !.  vi.i  Karthaus  and  Keating  is  projected  which  will  shorten  th- 
Una  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  grades  will  be  more  favorable. 

The   Pi  nns\lvaiiia   Railroad  OcmpOky  own  the  railroads,  the  ship]  ing 
who  \.s,  ami  all  the  mean*  of  access  to  the  markets  of  the  Atl:. 
board  ;  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with  a  railroad  of  such  D 
am!  il  ramifications  and  communications,  gives  the  coal  pi 

of  this  region  great  facilities  for  the  pi  luct  of  tlnir 

Minii  t  ions  began  iu  this  region  i  from  th 

we  are  informed  that  there  has  been  forward.  1  u 
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Years                                                  Tons.  Years                                                  Tons. 

IlilSTO 410,523  In  1878 592,860 

In  1871 842,896  In  1874 639,630 

In  1872 431,916  In  1875 915,573 

Analyses  of  coal  from  this  district  made  by  the  State  Geological  Survey 
of  1875,  gave  : 

Volatile        Fixed 
Name  of  Collibhy  Water.      matter.      carbon.     Sulphur.      Ash. 

Clearfield  County. 

1.  Pen n  Colliery BtO  20.640  74.023  .507  4.020 

2.  Franklin  colliery 670  21.360  74.284  .435  3.251 

3.  Euieka  Mine 780  J1.6S0  73.052  .6S8  3.S00 

4.  Stirling  Mine 710  £8.400  72.218  .532  3.140 

6.    Moshannon  Colliery 765  20.090  74.779  .666  3.700 

6.  New  Moshannon  Mine l.ioo  23.070  71.199  .611  4.o-i0 

7.  Hale's  Colliery.    Upper  bed 570  24.630  68.400  1.900  4.500 

8.  Hale's  Colliery.    Lower  bed 740  25.210  6S.628  2.122  3  soo 

9.  Mapleton  Colliery 700  23.565  6S.890  1.715  5.130 

10.  Logan  Colliery 620  22.135  43.728  .667  7.650 

11.  Laurel  Run  Colliery soo  23.260  72.350  ..'90  3.000 

12.  Decatur  Coal  Co. 's  Colliery.    Lower  bench 640  24.360  64.082  3.378  7.540 

\:\.  Decatur  Coal  Co. 's  Colliery.    .  ppcr  bench 820  23.900  69.007  1.373  4.900 

i4.  Morrlsdale  Mine.    Lower  bench 550  24.090  71.689  .571  3.100 

15.  Morrlsdale  Mine.    Upper  bench 560  25.190  71.013  .5S7  2.650 

16.  Derby  Colliery 410  582.810  66.690  1.790  8.300 

17.  Reitur's  Colliery.    Upper  bed 630  24.630  70.396  .654  3.690 

18.  Mon'sMlne 750  19.570  69.833  .677  9.170 

1ft.  HiH'3Mlne 380  22.280  67.995  2,455   .  6.890 

20.  Humphrey's  Mine 410  21.800  72.903  1.087  3.800 

•n.  Mason's  Mine.    Upper  bench 550  22.650  72.616  1.334  2.850 

It,  Mason's  Mine.    Lower  bench 480  22.320  59.788  4.232  13.1S0 

23.  G.  W.  Davis'  Mine 640  23.010  71.799  .551  4.000 

24.  Jeremiah  Cooper's  Mine 7oo  24.020  64.951  1,639  S.690 

25.  Williamson's  Mine 620  22.730  68.784  1.576  6.2S0 

26.  Powelion  Mine.    Lower  part  of  bed 600  22.600  6S.709  2.691  5.400 

27.  Powelt.on  Mine.    Upper  part  of  bed 540  22.560  71.551  1.079  4.9T0 

28.  Webster's  Colliery 1.630  22.000  72.815  .425  3.130 

29.  Bell'sMlne 950  32.450  59.904  1.296  6.400 

30.  Tyler'8  Mine 940  31.060  61.563  1.487  4.950 

31.  R.  Shaw's  Mine 870  21.680  6S.928  1.302  7.220 

:%,  J.  Shaw's  Mine 520  21.030  67.133  .767  10.550 

33.  Mongold'S  Mine 860  31.600  61.662  2.228  3.590 

34.  Hubler'sMlne 420  26.010  67.821  2.479  4.870 

35.  Beaver  Run 920  21.550  74.009  .631  2.890 

Centre  County. 

1.    Snow  Shoe  Mines.    Upper  bed.    Mine  No.  6 1.2S0  86.680  68.987  .613  3.590 

8.    Snow  Shoe  Mines.    Middle  bed.    Mine  No.  6 650  24.660  70.116  .964  3.410 

3.  snow  Shoe  Mines.  Lower  bed(B).  Mine  No.  4...  .750  23.440  64.374  .986  10.450 

4.  Wm.  Holt's  Mine,  west  of  Holt's  Hill 880  23.620  70.089  .661  4.750 

6.    Wrn.  Holt's  Mine,  Snow  Shoe  basin.  Upper  b'h.. 1.680  81.870  71.108  .612  4.730 

SON  MAN. 

This  district  lies  in  Cambria  county,  the  coal  worked  is  the  same  vein 
that  is  mined  in  Clearfield  county  ;  the  coal  here  has  a  heavier  cover  than 
where  found  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Clearfield,  is  strong,  and  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  gas  coal  found  in  Westmoreland  county, 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  south  west ;  the  trade  has  largely  increased  during 
the  two  years  past,  shipments  having  been  made  to  all  tide  >vater  ports,  to 
New  England,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  etc.,  at  the  west,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  it  has  not  only  maintained  its  place, 
but  gained  in  favor. 

Analysis  made  of  the  Sonman  coal  from  this  district  gave  the  following 
results  as  compared  with  Broad  Top  and  Westmoreland. 
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Sulphur 0.40 

No.  I.  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Creason,  and  II.  by  Messrs.  Booth  & 
Garrett;  the  yield  of  coke  showed  82.30  percent.;  taking  Pennsylvania 
coal  as  the  standaid  for  steam,  the  Sonman  is  equivalent  to  .959. 

MONONGAHKLA    KEUION. 

This  district  may  truly  be  called  the  perfection  of  a  coal  region.     The 
Monongahela  river  for  95  miles,  possesses  every  advantage  for  facilitating 
the  production  of  coal,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tonnage  is  so  im- 
mense.    The  seam  worked  is  of  uniform  thickness,  and  yields  a  pure  coal, 
fax  iron  making,  steam  raising,  and  for  gas  and  domestic  purposes. 

By  means  of  its  slack-water  navigation,  the  Monongahela  river  is  made 
navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  boats  carrying  800  tons  are  passed 
down.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  supplied  mainly  by  railroad,  and  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  the  coal  going  down  by  the  river,  is  run  down  the  Ohio  and 
M.-sissippi  to  the  lower  markets.  The  boats  in  use  are  known  as  "broad 
horns"  carrying  20,000  bushels,  "barges"  carrying  11,000  bushels,  and 
"tlats"  carrying  2,000  bushels.  The  following  statement  of  shipments  by 
the  slack-water  navigation,  from  1845  to  date,  is  of  interest  : 

Tons.  Tear  Tons. 

184,800         I860 1,517,909 

1846 311,166         1861 434,630 

886,806         18W 743,668 

1848 898,774         1C63 :l,134,160 

M9 896,340         1864 1,408,¥8S 

491,818         1865 1,5*0,791 

1861 490.360         1*66 1,704,818 

18M 686,888         1867 1,808,908 

1868 «S6.654         1868 1,814,040 

1864 698,878         1869 8.100,504 

1*55 889,360         1870 8,308,856 

1866 853,364         1871 1,944.86* 

1867 ,.1,158,989         1878 8,891,880 

IMS 1,087,866         1878  8,094,818 

1M» 1,131,467         1874 8.SJ8.I06 

1875 8,873,866 

WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL. 

This  well  known  coal  is  mined  near  Penn  and  Irwin  stations,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  Westmoreland  county  ;  the  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia is  332  miles.  The  coal  mined  is  the  great  Pittsburgh  bed  of  bitu- 
minous coal ;  the  companies  operating  in  this  region  are  large  and  influen- 
tial, doing  a  business  of  about  a  million  tons  annually  ;  the  coal  is  used  in 
every  seaboard  city  for  gas  purposes,  and  commands  a  high  price.  The 
shipping  points  are  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  Greenwich  on  the  Delaware 
river.     The  product  for  1874  was  952,971  tons,  and  for  1875,  769,968  tons, 
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(including  36,273  tons  coke),  the  decrease  was  owing  to  a  long  and  vexa- 
tious strike  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

This  coal  is  in  great  favor  among  gas  engineers  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  dry  way,  by  the  ordinary  process,  the  Westmoreland  coal  yields 

on  an  average  sample  as  follows  : 

Charge,  284  pounds  carbonized  3  h.  20  m.,  produced  per  ton 9,500  cu.  ft. 

Illuminating  power,  standard  Argand 16,62  candles. 

Weight  of  coke,  per  ton 1 ,544  pounds. 

Bushels  of  coke,  per  ton 40 

Maximum  yield  of  gas  per  ton 10,642  cu.  ft. 

One  bushel  of  lime  purified 6,420  cu.  ft. 

Analysis  of  the  coal  : 

Volatile  matter 36  percent. 

Flxedcarbon ...58      " 

Ash „ 6       " 

100 

Value  of  the  gas  from  one  ton  estimated  In  pounds  of  spermacettl  541.26  pounds 

The  above  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  works  of  the  Man- 
hattan Gas  Light  Company,  New  York,  where  the  daily  average  yield  of 
gas  from  this  coal  and  its  equivalent,  the  "Penn,"  is  about  10,000  cubic  feet 
of  seventeen  candle  gas. 

MERCER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  most  important  coal  region  in  North-west  Pennsylvania  (running 
over  into  Eastern  Ohio),  is  that  of  Mercer  county.  The  coal  produced  is 
what  is  known  as  the  splint  or  block  coal,  and  is  used  in  the  raw  state  for 
smelting  iron  ;  the  principal  location  of  this  peculiar  coal  is  on  the  Erie 
and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  about  75  miles  south  from  Erie,  and  finds  an  out- 
let to  market  by  this  route  and  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal.  The  beds  vary 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  some  half  million  tons  are  annually 
produced,  the  figures  for  1873  aggregating  529,496  net  tons. 

WEST  BRANCH   REGION. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  runs  across  the  northern  ends  of  five 
coal  basins.  There  is  no  important  development  of  the  first  two.  In  the 
third,  at  67  miles  west  of  Williamsport,  is  the  Wistar  Mountain  Co.'s 
mines ;  at  97  miles,  are  the  works  of  the  Cameron  Coal  Co.  In  the  fourth, 
at  117  miles,  is  St.  Mary's;  at  125  miles,  Benzinger's;  at  128  miles,  the 
Shawmut  branch  road  comes  in.  In  the  fifth,  at  138  miles,  are  the  John- 
sonburg  mines.  The  completion  of  the  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo Railroad  gives  the  coil  from  these  basins  an  outlet  to  an  additional 
market ;  81,742  net  tons  were  shipped  in  1873,  and  162,000  tons  in  1874. 

McKEAN    COUNTY,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  body  of  coal  in  the  fifth  basin,  in  the  southern  part  of  McKean 
county,  is  so  large  and  important,  and  is  situated  so  near  the  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  markets,  that   the   district   is   entitled   tn  more   than   ordinary 
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;■'.  Summit,  on  the  !••  n  of 

inter,  running  into  the  Clarion  on  the  South,  and  on  lied  MUibr  -«»!;, 
running  into  ;  eekand  the  Allegheny  river  on  the  north-east,  is  a  huge 

soli-  thousand  :ui"sof  unbroken  coal  measures.     No  other 

coal  basin  contains  so  large  a  body  of  coal  at  its  northern  extremity  a  i  this, 
owing  probably  to  its  being  situated  on  the  dividing  waters  where,  the  work 
of  denudation  has  been  less  destructive.  An  excellent  railroad  route  renders 
the  region  accessible  by  a  branch  from  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Phi! 
phia  Railroad  at  Lirrabee's  op  the  valley  of  Potato  creek,  pa-  -  >->ort, 
and  by  Red  Mill  brook  to  Bishop's  Summit,  the  distance  being  but  108 
miles  to  Buffalo,  and  150  to  Rochester. 

Analyses  and  practical  tests  of  considerable  quantities  of  this  coal,  under 
stationary  and  locomotive  boilers,  indicate  that  it  is  a  good  quality  of  bitu- 
minous coal  for  gas,  with  excellent  steam-generating  qualities.  No  other 
county  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  not  even  Tioga,  contains  so  much  coal  as 
McKean.  A  large  company,  composed  of  Buffalo  capitalists  and  others, 
called  "The  Buffalo  Coal  Company,"  has  been  organized  for  the 
ment  of  this  region,  and  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in  mining  and  ship- 
ping. During  1875,  while  at  work  only  six  months,  the  business  was  131,- 
190  tons.  We  give  the  following  analyses  of  three  samples,  from  the 
State  survey  report  for  1875. 

Water 1.130  1.300  1.170 

Volatile  matter 33.090  MJM  36.440 

Fixed  carbon 53.008  s*.o«^  4S.9M 

Sulphur 1.8T4  UH  1.T08 

Ash 10.900  8.030  1T.690 

SOMERSET  COl'XTY,  I'ENNA. 

In  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  adjoining  the  Cumberland  region 
of  Maryland  is  the  coal  field  known  as  the  Myer's  mills  or  Salisbury  region, 
said  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Cumberland  coal  basin.  The  coal  is  of  the 
same  quality  and  will  yield  an  equal  quantity  per  acre.  It  is  eleven  miles 
from  Frost  burg,  Md.,  (on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore Railroad.)  and  the  coal  finds  an  outlet  to  Baltimore,  etc.,  over  this 
line  and  the  main  stem  of  the  B.  k  O.  R.  H.  The  Keystone  Coal  Co.  have 
been  at  work  here  since  1872,  and  havo  already  built  up  an  established 
loss  ranging  from  250  to  600  tons  per  day  according  to  the  season  : 
the  property  of  the  company  is  advantageously  situated  for  the  shipment 
of  its  production,  and  the  rate  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  mar 

The  Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick  Coal  Co.  own  1,500  acres 
of  land  in  this  disirict,  and  have  been  doing  a  small  business,  putting  the 
mines  in  order  for  a  larger  trade  in  the  near  future. 

rs  mills,  which  may  be  st  (be  contro  of  tho  district,   is 

from  Baltimore,  and  112  miles  from   Pittsburgh,   by  present   roi 
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The  first  coal  seam  rests  on  a  thin  floor  of  fire  clay.  The  coal  bed  has 
two  benches  ;  the  lower,  18  inches  thick,  is  an  impure  cannel  coal  circling 
to  block  structure  ;  the  upper  is  a  medium  quality  of  semi-bituminous  coal 
with  the  well  marked  columnar  structure  peculiar  to  Allegheny  coals. 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  next  small  coal  seam  is  composed  of 
thin  plates  of  sandstones  with  olive-colored  shales. 

The  second  workable  seam  (B)  is  pre-eminently  the  bed  of  the  lower  sys- 
tem of  coal  measures  ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  its  size  and  good  quality 
of  coal,  as  from  its  ready  and  sure  identification,  wherever  it  exists,  by  the 
massive  bed  of  limestone  on  which  it  rests.  The  farmers  trace  it  from  hill- 
side to  hillside,  regarding  it  with  peculiar  affection  as  a  double  gift — not 
only  supplying  fuel  for  domestic  use,  but  also  with  lime  to  enrich  the 
"glades"  in  their  mountain  fafrms. 

The  coal  in  this  bed  is  columnar  in  structure  with  plates  of  mineral  char- 
coal disseminated.  In  structure  and  quality  it  is  closely  associated  with 
the  best  Clearfield  coal.     It  will  be  found  a  superior  fuel  for  iron  working. 

The  third  seam  (C)  is  all  pure  coal  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  but  as  the 
bed  is  high  in  the  measures  and  does  not  occupy  a  wide  area  in  this  portion 
of  the  field,  it  has  as  yet  received  little  attention. 

From  seam  (B)  to  the  top  of  the  scale  the  measures  are  composed  of 
very  soft  flesh  and  olive  colored  shales,  which  have  been  rounded  and  soft- 
ened into  easy  rolling  slopes  and  rounded  hills. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL  REGION 

The  class  of  gas  coal  known  in  the  New  York  and  Eastern  marke 
"West  Virginia  gas  coal,"  is  minod  in  Marion,  Taylor,  Ritchie  and  Preston 
counties,  in  that  State,  the  mines  being  located  near  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  The  coal  is  used  for  gas  in  the  cities  of  the 
seaboard,  and  is  very  favorably  spoken  of.  The  distances  to  Baltimore  are 
as  follows  :  From  Clarksburg,  301  miles  :  from  Fairmount,  302  miles  ; 
from  Newburg,  263  miles  ;  from  Tunnelton,  260  miles  ;  from  Cairo,  355 
miles. 

The  veins  are  from  six   to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.     Analyses  of  t)  ,ese 

coals  have  given  the  following  results  : 

Volatile  matter.  Fixed  carbon.  Ash. 

Clarksburg,   Main  seam 56.74                           41.06  140 

Cannel 49.21                                45.43  5.36 

The  trade  to  the  seaboard  began  in   the   year   1868   with   165,772   tons. 

The  business  to  date  has  been  as  below  : 

Tear.                  Tons.       Tear.                  Tons.       Year.                  Tons.  Year.                  Tons. 

1868 165,773         1870 249.S79        W2 817,569        1874 125.000 

1869 269.158         1871 189,763        1873 190,673        1876 100,000 
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Tlio  only  cause  for  a  dimiuutijn  of  the  product,  lies  ia  the  f  of 

late  yi-.irs  tin-  B.  .v.  <>.  '»'.  IJ.  h: is  not  acted  promptly  in  regard   I  ;ht 

charges  ut  the  opening  of  business,  and  the  trade  for  Gas  coal  has   b 
thrown  into  the  hands  k{  lYnn  oal  producing  <-ompai. 

In  addition  to  the  outlet  eastward  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R..   Untie  U  t!,  •   Pu- 
bwg  route  due  west,  crossing  the  Monongahcla  river  at  Clarksburg, 
and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river  at   Parkershurg :    sad    the    Wheeling    i\>uto 
north -\\i  istward,  crossing  the  Monongahela  at  Pairm  tout,  thence  down  the 
I   to  the  Ohio,  and  thence   up   the   river   to   Wheeling.     Both   these 
enter  the  main  coal  measures  near  the  crossing  of  the  Mononga- 
hela above  named,  aud  traverse  them   to   the   Ohio.      V    C  irksborg  and 
northward,  down   the  valley   of  the  Monongahela,    is   one   of  the  richest 
region!  of  West  Virginia     One  of  the  beds  in   the   neighborhood  of 
thin  town  measures  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in   thickness,   with  a  thinner 
bed   <>f  more  highly  bituminous  nature  underlying  ;  from  some  distance 
shore    Clarksburg,  the}"  may  be   followed    with   scarcely  an    interruption 
throughout,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ifonongahels  northward  to  Pittsburgh; 


THE  CUMBERLAND,     Ml).     REGION. 

The  Cumberland  (George's  Creek)  coal  field,  located  in  Allegheny 
county,  at  the  Wesfc  rn  extremity  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  the  most 
important  producer  of  Semi-Bituminous  coal,  of  any  district  supplying  the 
seaboard  markets.  The  connections  with  the  tide-water  markets  are  via  tho 
B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  from  the  towns  of  Cumberland  and  Piedmont,  178  aud  206 
miles  west  from  Baltimore  ;  via  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  following 
the  Potomac  river  to  Georgetown,  184  miles,  and  Alexandria,  11)1  miles 
from  Cumberland. 

The  coal  is  bituminous,  of  superior  quality  ;    the  vein  worked  is  from 
i  to  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  full  <\'<  at  of  the  vein  is  seldom 
taken  out,  the  roof  being  insecure.     The  mines  are  located  at  various 
tances  from  the  shipping  ports,    say  from  1£  to  20   miles   from  Piedmont, 
and  fr  m  11  to  88  from  Cumberland. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  are  the  largest  producers  in  the  r. 
and  own  the  Cumbei  hind  and   Pennsylvania,   and    the   Cumberland  Branch 
lateral   Raflronds,  but  in  point  of  shipments  to   tide-water  they   are   far 
behind  smaller  companies  ;  this  company  supplying  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad. 

In  the  year  1842  the  Cumberland  coal  liold  sent  its  product  to  the  tide- 
water markets  over  the  branches  of  the  B.  AO.  K  K  .  neotin^  with  tbis 
field  In  1850  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  finished  to  Cumber- 
land, Md. ;  and  by  it  4,012  tons  were  shipped  in  that  year. 
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The  production  of  Cumberland  coal  from   1842  to  1875,   inclusive, 
28,68  l.-t~>l    tons,  carried  to  marktt  I >\    the   following  route«,.via  B.  A  0.  R. 
I    tons;  Chesapeake   and  Ohio   Canal,   9,465,804  ions;  and 
Pen  to  Line  Railroad,  864,979  tons.     The  last  named  road  was 

1  doling  tin-  year  1872,  connecting  this  region  with  the  Pennsyl- 
nil  '22,021  tons  v.  <  r.   <:iri<  (1  over  it  in  thai 
\  Imoni  end  of  this  region,  the  Hampshire  and  Baltimore  Com- 

!  the  Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  connect  by  their  own  tram- 
wit  h  the  B.  &  O.  Railway. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  Statoa  Armory  at  Springfield,  Mass., 

j  thorough  tests  of  the  steam  raising  quality  of  this  coal  in  the 

year  1871,  each  variety  of  three  different  classes  of  coal  was  used    for   six 

consecutive  days,  with  the  following  reported  results  : 

Lackawanna. 

Pound  |n  r  n.  p.  per  hour 4.<u 

0M  iton *- 

oo>-  power iMftct 

And  it  is  therefore  alh  .  I  the  bituminous  coil  is  the  m  >:<•  • 

fuel  mi  generator,  making  more  heat  and  creating  mor< 

harder  eoalsL 

Cumberland  coal  trade  by  railroad  and  canal    from    the    I 

i  own  in  the  following  schedule  : 
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P. 

S.  Line 

Total  by 

branch  to  tha 

C.  0-  Canal. 

P 

.  R-  H. 

48 -',323 

652,151 

604,151 

85  J,  39 

816,103 

22,02! 

773,802 

lU.DSJ 

76T.054 

67,671 

879,838 

160,698 

Total  by 
Years.  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

1868 -. 84S.U8 

1869 1,230,618 

iSTO.. ./..... 1,112,938 

1<S71 1,494,814 

1872 1,537,368 

1378 i,fB  ,710 

W4 1,576,160 

J875 1 ,302.237 

The  following  is  interesting  as  showing  the  average  price  of  Cumberland 

coal  at  Baltimore,  the  freight  thence  to  Boston,  and  the  price  at  which  it 

was  delivered  at  Boston  during  a  series  of  years  past  : 

Av.  cost 

Average  for  A  v.  freight  delivered 

Year                                                                               year.  to  Boston.  In  Boston. 

1861 •• $3.44  $2.25  $5.69 

1S62 4.23  2.42  6.65 

1863 5.57  3.23  8.85 

1864 6.8t  3.39  10.23 

1865 7.57  3.79  11.36 

1866 5.94  3.53  9.47 

1867 4.97  2.68  7.65 

1868 4.71  3.2t  7.92 

1S69 4.97  2.83  T.80 

1871 4.72  2.64  7.36 

1871 4.72  2.73  7.45 

137-2 4.6G  3.06  T.72 

1S7:: 4.84  3.17  8.01 

1874 4.50  1.60  6.00 

1S75 4.20  1.3)  5.50 

During  the  year  1875,  both  coal  and  freights  ruled  very  low,  this  enabled 
the  district  to  hold  up  its  product  so  nearly  to  that  of  former  seasons  ; 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  falling  off,  had  not  this  been  the  case,  as 
manufacturing  was  particularly  dull  during  the  year  1875. 

The  output  during  1875  was  produced  by  the  following  parties,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  routes  named  : 
Names.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.         c.  &  O.  Canal. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Consolidation 216,4  0  172,008 

Maryland 63,203  196,106 

New  Central 91,652  69,914 

Borden  Mining 14,351  182,497 

American 07,03s  122,774 

Oeorge'S  C  C.  &  I.  CO 140,958  24,378 

Hamp.  &  Baltimore 9,029  53,«9o 

Va.'Mlnes 90,<>9'»  

Atlantic  &  George's  Creek 118, 199  230 

Franklin 93,477  

George's  Creek  Mining 85,881  

Potomac 6^,149  

Swanton  Mining  Co.... 66,499  

Blaen  Avon 8,041  67,241 

Piedmont  0.  &  I.  Co 54,*'9  

Virginia  C.  &  I.  Co 31,181  

North  Branch 26  425 

New  Reading 19,399  .     . 

Davis  Mines 5,866  


S.  Line. 

Local. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3  ,165 

30,3r.0 

443,938 

2,000 

861,809 

97,184 

97 

'j-vs.m; 

32,461 

3,149 

■s:>  ,468 

313 

180,125 

1,0'21 

106,851 

167 

6.',8S.r. 

110 

90,800 

24 

3,463 

122,916 

98,477 
85,881 

410 

66,674 

27 

143 

63,669 

60,282 

524 

55,342 
31,131 

65 

26  490 
19,399 
6,866 

Total 1,261,257  87»,'32  16',698  40,930         2,342,7"3 
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Charges  on  the  coal  carried  will  be  found  in  the  "Rates  of  Transports* 
turn  on  Bituminous  coals." 

The  entire  length  of  this  coal  field  is  from  50  to  60  miles  ;  viz.,  from  the 
head  waters  of  George's  Creek,  near  Frostburg,  about  15  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Piedmont,  to  those  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
some  30  miles  to  the  south-east  The  width  of  this  valley  averages  6  miles 
from  outcrop  to  outcrop  of  the  lower  seams  of  coal.  It  is  narrowest  at  the 
northern  end,  and  widens  out  considerably  at  the  southern.  /The  total 
thickness  of  the  coal  containing  strata  is  about  1400  feet,  but  this  thick- 
ness does  not  pervade  the  entire  area,  as  to  the  south  of  Pifdmont  and 
Bloomington  the  erosion  has  been  greater,  and  it  is  only  a  few  isolated  hills 
that  contain  the  upper  seams  of  coal,  and  notably^the  "big"  or  fourteen 
feet  seam. 

In  the  entire  thickness  there  are  many  seams  of  coal,  but  there  are  only 
five  or  six  of  a  thickness  of  3  feet  or  over,  as  follows  :  commencing  with 
the  lowest,  known  as  the  "Parker"  and  "Bluebaugh"  veins  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  region,  and  which  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the  formation,  and 
are  crossed  by  the  river  and  railroad  at  Piedmont. 
About  150  feet  above  is  the  6  feet  seam. 

"      300  "        "         3        "  (Savage.) 

"      380  "         "         5     "     8  inch  seam. 

h      600  «        «         5    "     9     "      " 

"      850  "        "      14     "     of  "Big  Vein." 

The  coal  from  the  smaller  veins  will  hardly  come  into  use  to  a  great 
extent,  while  that  from  the  other  and  larger,  continues  to  be  offered  at  so 
low  a  rate,  as  at  present 

The  following  table  of  production  for  the  years  1874  and  1875  is  of  inter- 
est in  this  connection  : 

Ions.  ISTS-Tons. 

Cumberland  ot  Maryland *.4l<>,*5  S,M3,TT3 

!<1  of  Pennsylvania «3»,«jo  tlft.ftTS 

Snowshoeor  Pennsylvania «3,«o  •.!,«« 

Broad  Top  of  Pennsylvania 3K,«a  HMM 

Mclntyre  of  Pennsylvania ism  ;  1M.M7 

Barclay  of  Pennsylvania 3a;.o7i  j;«.iu: 

BlOBsbuivof  Pennsylvania !»«,*» 

West  Virginia  Oas  foal ...    lJft.fr*  lo.ouo 

Imports  of  Bituminous  Coal «M,0W  44l,*» 
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CHICAGO,    ILL. 

This  city  is  in  direct  rail  and  water  communication  with  the  Anthracite 
coal  mines,  and  is  therefore  freely  supplied  at  low  rates.  Contracts  can  be 
made  at  the  present  time  with  the  responsible  agent  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  for  one  or  ten  years  to  come,  to  deliver  here 
the  Lackawanna  coal  at  $6.25  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  the  Lebigh 
coal  for  Jf7  per  ton.  This  association  owns  their  own  roads  from  the  mines 
to  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  and  can  lay  down  coal  at  the  latter  port  for  #3.75 
per  net  ton.  Freights  the  past  year  have  been,  from  Oswego  to  Chicago, 
05  cents  to  §1.65  per  ton,  and  from  Buffalo,  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  ton. 
This  coal  is  largely  exported  from  this  city  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  also  to  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The  screenings 
from  this  coal  can  be  had  for  $1  per  ton.  These  are  used  for  steam  pur 
poses. 

It  may  be  rtm'arked  that  Chicago  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  mar 
kets  in  the  country  for  soft  coal,  not  only  as  regards  its  consumption  for 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  but  also  as  being  the  distributing  point 
for  a  large  section  of  the  Northwest, 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  this  city  for  the  years  1874  and   1875,   are   shown 
below : 

RECEIVED  BY  TONS— 1874.  TONS— 1675. 

Lake 661,888  748.706 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 1 1,646  7,776 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 2,09*2  5,564 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 36,921  38,288 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 18,135  31,893 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 27,661  ...  8S3 

Chicago  a -id  Alton  Railroad 254. 030  278,006 

Chicago,  Det: oit  and  Vincenncs  Railroad 147,701  205,530 

-  liore  and  Michigan  Southern *58,  778 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad 84,814  112,609 

Httaburgh,  Chicago  and  8t  Louis  Railroad 133.232  150,349 

iinore  and  Ohto  Railroad 2,726  57,900 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 3,266 


Total 1  309,496  1 ,641,488 

The  ton  weight  designated  in  these  tables  is  that  of  2,000  pounds. 
The  shipments  from  the  city  are  by  railway,  mainly  by  the   Chicago   and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  to  points  in  the  Western  States. 

The  following  tables  evidence  the  growth  of  the  coal  trade  at    this   city  : 

RECEIPTS    BY    LAKE. 

ANTIIIIACITE.  BITUMINOUS. 

Vi...s.                                                    Tons.                  Years.  Tons. 
:uo,7SO                1670 181 

1872 495,766  1872 90.8-/O 

1878 538,887  1978 ...199.10T 

1874 t  .... .^   404,383  1874 257,20w 

1876 ,„+*». 474,812  1876 865,817 
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RECEIPTS    OK 

tmm  T""s- 

38.548 

.66,774 

By  Lake. 

76,571 

1M»....  111,506 

I860 117,646 

1-61 

1889...  193,099 

1869 844.M4 

-  -i  881,088 

2S\771 

1666 886,906 

391,818 

1898 450,187 

1899 510,879 

588,580 

515,963 

5N5.5S8 

737.944 

691,683 

1<«T5 T4S,TM 


All.     KIM>^    OF    COAL, 

Yean. 

1856 

1866 

1867 


T<-ii*. 


10,719 

11,766 

0,918 

8,407 

7,981 

18,066 

43,991 

41,093 

86,676 

140,319 

197,169 

879,798 

364,894 

668,043 

804,996 

913,906 

MfcM 

886,004 


By  Canal 
3,964 
7,999 

7,816 

ngM 

16,643 
97,606 
98,846 

ujm 

93,613 

14,676 

H,946 

8,396 


4,176 
7,918 
17,118 
11,646 
7,778 


tTl,8T9 

Total  tons. 

87,890 
191,904 
131,080 
1*4,0*9 
918,433 
964,196 
199,976 
344,864 
496,199 

608,943 

887,474 
1,081,479 


1,641,488 


SHIPMENTS    OF    ALL    KINDS    OF    COAL    FROM    CHICAGO. 


loan 

M 

1839.... 
1864.... 


Tons. 

1,441 

3,998 

5.948 

1866 19,163 

1856 16,161 

98,943 

15,641 

1809 19,886 

'i860 40,364 

1861 90,  99 

1869 18,947 

1863 16,946 


fern  Tons: 

1864 16,779 

1866 91.190 

1860 34,190 

1867 69,170 

1868 83,390 

1869 96,690 

1870 110,467 

1871 96,833 

1879 177.06T 

1873 949,097 

1874 958,879 

1876 396,811 


Details  of  the  business  for  the  year  1875,  are  shown  below 


UDPMBN  is. 
Anthracite     Bituminous. 
Tons.  Tons. 


By  Lak.  677 

Illinois  and  MU-htgun  Canal 

Cblcago  and  Northwestern  Railroad ....  60,000 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 13,697 

Chicago,  Rock  Lsland  and  Pacific  K'd.  .C3.804 
Chicago,  Burllagton  and  o,ulncy  R.  B 

Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad u,o70 

Chicago,  Detroit  and  vincennea  R.  R. . .    80S 

CM.*  sup.  ft  I  

Chicago  and  PaclOc  Railroad 8,600 

Michigan  (Vr.t nil  Kallrcad 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago..  1,890 

Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis i.ioa 

Baltimore  and  OUo  Railroad 


61 

7,964 
180.094 


36,666 


948 
IM 


*t 


BBCECPTa 

Anthrut  ii 

n  ns. 

Tons. 

474,813 

tnjm 

664 

tijm 

6,891 

tujm 

•.■«i.'..i.«t 

3,906 

7T8 

111090 
1SO.340 

...... 

67,900 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  statement  given  below  will  indicate  at  a  glance  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  the  several  varieties  at  San  Francisco. 

1S69.  1870.  1371.  18T2. 

Foreign 109.000  135.168  113,483  174,21* 

Eastern 38,600  30,820  13,291  tt,'«n 

Domestic 184,100  167,183  188,490  230,586 

Total 331,700                83.1,171  315,194  434,407 

1373.  1374.  1875. 

Foreign 181,881  227.952  255,790 

Eastern 27,107  29,738  29,138 

•omestlC 221  .(134  2:i.257  253,281 

Total 431,039  531,947  533,209 

Details  of  the  business  for  1875,  are  as  below  : 

Foreign  :  Australian,  130,869  tons  ;  English,  57,849  tons  ;  Vancouver, 
61,072  tons. 

Eastern  ;  Anthracite,  18,810  tons  ;  Cumberland,  10,328  tons. 

Domestic  :  Mt.  Diablo.  142,808  tons  ;  Coos  Bay,  32,869  tons  ;  Belling- 
ham  Bay,  10,445  cons  ;  Seattle,  67,106  tons  ;  Rocky  Mountain,  53  tons. 

The  ton  weight  is  that  of  2240  lbs.— 

The  following  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  relative  value  of  the  coals 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  compared  with  the  coal  from  the  Cumberland  re- 
gion in  Maryland  : 

A  B               C  D  F,  i 

Alaska 1M  7.96         eo.o  W.O  r>.u 

COOS  Bay 10.24  7.35           60.7  3.».3  G.2  6.91 

Seattle 8.38  8.57           6S.0  37.0  IG.G  5.71 

Black  Diamond s.3s  8.73         ci.t;  48.4  8.0  5.71 

Belli  nghain  Bay 10.58  5.51          67.0  83.0  16.0  7  21 

California  Anthracite 9.70  6.12          SS.6  11.4  5  o  6.61 

Cumberland,  Maryland 13.92  3.52          S3.2  u.s  81  0.48 

K.\ilanation.— .4.  heating  power,  one  pound  water;  B,  sulphur  to  ton.  In  pounds;  C,  coke  per 
cent;    B,  Volatile  matter ;    B,  Ash  percent;    V,  relative  value  per  pound. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Bituminous  coal  received  at  this  city 
is  from  the  Belleville  district,  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois  ;  the  principal 
seam  worked  is  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  economically  mined 
Analysis  of  this  coal  shows,  Water  6  ;  Volatile  matter  38.8 ;  Fixed  Carbon 
55.2 ;  Asli  5. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  brings  the  Semi-Anthracite  coal  known  as 
the  "Spadra"  from  Arkansas  to  this  city,  a  description  of  its  qualities  will 
be  found  in  the  proper  place. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  coal  trade  of  St.  Louis  for  1874  and 
1S75: 
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19T«. 

1KH  OP  TRANM'olM  \1  |oN.  TOm. 

BeUeTttleandx.'iiti.rN  llllnob  i:..ltroad ill, 106 

nuooiiMtdM.i    .  i.        i    itajm 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kallroad ioi,3»o 

St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  KtUlroad i«i,tg« 

:1b,  Vandulla,  Terr*  Haute,  and  Ind.  Kallroad I8MS6 

mad 84,880 

Cairo  and  st.  Loui>                    iff *4,iso 

h.^n) 

8.100 

1,800 

1.755 

•     i                                '-; 

i  lift*) 1M16 

•'  HI  sstppl  Kiter l.noo 

Klv<r 1,810 

i ryli  ijaa  coals 4 1  ,666 

uun.es 5uo 


Kock  Island  i 


MTV 
850.756 

m  m 

1)1.011 

11,77* 

10T.164 

I.T80 

1S.860 

um 

995 

njm 

63.1*) 
UM 

1,900 

&-,.'*» 
1,500 

:.v:  ♦..':> 


Total  receipts i,i»a,6« 

s  of  2,000  lbs  ;  25  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  to  the  ton. 

BUFFALO,   N.   V. 

The  distribution  of  the  coal  received  hero  in  divided  into  city  trade  for 
family  use,  rolling  mills,  furnaces,  manufactories  and  gas  works  ;  interior 
trade  for  gas  * orks,  family  use  and  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and  all  poiuts 
of  the  West  are  supplied  principally  with  Anthracite,  which  is  taken  by 
vessels  from  this  port  to  Chic.igo,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  etc. 

The  receipts  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  as  below  : 


Tmr. 


By  Lake. 


■BITl'MINOI  & 

By  canal.       By  L.  s.  .t 


1*68 71,888 

6S.8  4 

1866 

I860 6s.Ul 

1*07 101,107 

'.'1.467 

r*» w.4«o 

04,786 

- 

67'407 




18,551 
If  ■>:.; 

6T,1M 

-.:,:.:•<; 
108,871 
:.:.:.»;;; 
80,668 
86,600 
IS5.00O 

45,1100 


l'.\  L.  s.  \ 
M.S.  ELR. 


r»,oa 
too.m 

lOO.UN) 

140,000 
160,000 
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By  Canal.  By  RalL 


mjKa 

154,814 
148,806 
84S.716 
883.7IS 
S1S.3S3 
118.814 
177,087 
108,183 
I00.9M 
855.044 

n,  m 

890,806 


18T.000 
830.000 
800.000 
830.000 

C'.Mv', 

880,000 
600.000 


1«M 80,188 

1964 3e.iM:t 

1806... 

1*16 5ii.»tt 

18*7 57, JW 

186* 50,700 


The  shipments  of  Bituminous  eastward  by  catinl  from  Buffalo  were  as 
btloi 

I860 68,060 

. .  M  *»> 

18T1 

1818 6U.I8* 

68 

18*4 46,866 

88,100 

There  was  80,000  tons  of  !  Semi-Bitominona  reoeived  in  l- 

60,000  tons  in  1874,  and  75,000  tons  in  1n7"»  l>y  railroad.  The  amount  of 
Anthracite  that  WM  shipped  westward,  via  the  lakes,  510,44:1  tons  in  1873, 
,00  in  1874,  and  880,729  tons  in  1875.  There  was  60,000  tons  of  Blosa- 
burg  S' mi-Bituminous  shipped  wtst,  via  tho  lakes  in  1873,  40,000  in  1874 
and  50,000  tons  in  1876 

Freights  ranged  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton  to  Chicago,  Ilk. 

The  ton  weight  in  use  here  is  that  of  2,000  lbs. 
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MOBILE,  ALA. 

The  Mobile  Register  in  its  annual  review  dated  September  1st.,  1875, 
says  :  The  past  year,  similar'  to  the  previous  season,  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory to  our  coal  dealers  ;  the  demand  has  been  principally  for  household 
purposes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  mild  winter,  consumption 
has  been  moderate.  The  boats,  presses  and  manufactories  con  inue  to  use 
pine  wood  (lightwood),  which  can  be  freely  obtained  at  about  $3.00  per 
cord — making  a  fuel  so  cheap  as  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  coal  until  it 
can  be  furaished  at  a  considerably  reduced  price  from  present  rates.  We 
anticipated  in  our  last  annual  statement  the  opening  of  a  trade  in  Alabama 
coal  with  Caba  and  Texas,  but  as  yet  no  shipments  have  been  made,  al- 
though samples  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  Cuba  and  St.  Thomas,  and  our 
dealers  have  encouragement  to  hope  that  they  will  soon  receive  test  orders. 
The  railroads  freight  the  Alabama  coal  at  as  low  a  figure  as  they  can  afford, 
yet  the  cost  is  too  high  for  very  successful  competition  with  the  Cumber- 
land and  Anthracite  coals.  If  our  upper  rivers  were  made  navigable,  good 
steam  coal  could  be  supplied  at  this  port  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  ton,  and  a 
large  trade  wo  aid  soon  be  established.  The  following  are  the  comparative 
receipts  for  four  years  : 

187* 

Pennsylvania  and  English 8,359 

Alabama 1 ,561 


1873. 

1874. 

17S5. 

8.009     • 

5.SH0 

4,178 

1,166 

1,154 

1.S01 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  amount  of  business  that  is  done  at  this  city  in  coal  and  coke,  inclu- 
ding that  sent  to  other  points,  amounts  to  4,350,000  tons  (of  "2,000  pounds) 
per  year. 

The  business  of  the  Monongahela  slack-water  navigation  in  1875 
amounted  to  2,046,967  tons  of  coal  and  38,308  tons  of  coke. 

During  last  year  there  was  quite  a  business  done  in  Anthracite  coal. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  coke  trade  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  is  a  most 
significant  illustration  of  its  industrial  development.  Of  this  trade,  what  is 
known  as  Connellsville  coke  forms  a  largo  part,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
It  is  mined  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.  It  is  stated  that  an  acre  will  yield,  over 
and  above  the  pillars,  if  properly  mined.  13,300  tons.  It  weighs  80  lbs.  to 
a  bushel,  and  when  properly  coked,  100  bushels  of  coal  produce  125  bushels 
of  coke,  and  the  coke  weighs  40  pounds  to  a  bushel  ;  that  is,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  coal  gains  one  quarter  in  bulk  and  loses  three-eighths  of  its 
weight,  or  100  pounds  of  coal  rnakes  62£  pounds  of  coke.  This  coke  has 
become  very  celebrated  not  only  about  Pittsburgh,  but  throughout  the 
Western  States,  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  foundry  purposes  in  incit- 
ing pig  iron,  selling  in  competition  with  Lehigh  coal.  It  is  used  in  blast 
furnaces  for  smelting  iron  from  the  ore,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
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Western  coals.  It  is  also  an  excellent  fuel  for  locomotive  use.  Its  freedom 
from  sulphur  has  given  this  coke  the  reputatian  of  being  the  best  known. 
An  analysis  made  by  J.  B.  Britton  of  a  sample  of  Connellsville  coke,  aver- 
age of  forty-nine  pieces,  shows  : 

Moisture 49  Phosphoric  acid .OS 

Ash..  11.83         Carbon *T.4* 

sulphur  69 

The  ash  of  the  coke  contained  47  per  cent  of  silica  and  47  per  cent  of 
alumina. 

The  receipts  during  the  years  1874  and  1875  are  as  below  : 

HUTMINol  S  0OA1  IS   KNM  Of  ¥.000  LBS. 
Route  of  Transportation.  1S74. 

Allegheny  Valley  Railroad M0,l«5 

Castle  Shannon  Kallroad \l%9t& 

B  nellsvllle  Railroad 453,976 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 53.1,7" 

Pittsburgh,  Charleston  and  West  Virginia  Railroad 8u,i)90 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railroad •• 

Saw  Mill  Run  Railroad >»9,676 

Mononguhela  slack- water «,19«,153 

.aula    Rallioad.     Kstlmated U 

Total 4,081,000  3,606,67* 

CORK   IN  :. 1  B8. 

Connellsviue  Railroad 630,727  550.000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 51»,7S3  4*i,9ta 

West  Pennsylvania  Railroad 46,1*) 

Sfononfrahela  Slack-water 3*2,575  3».3'«* 


•  1 l,Jtt,056  1,086,*:; 

The  above  lebednle  whs  prepared  by  the  American  Manufacturer. 

u..l  Total  coal  and  coke  receipts  ;  for  1874,  5,243,056  tons,  for  1875, 


BALTIMORE,    MD. 

At  this  city  an  extensive  business  in  coal,  both  Anthracite  and  Bitumi- 
nous, is  don<  ^ust  Point,  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
roni  of  this  fine  city,  is  the  shipping  point  for  im- 
mense quantities}  of  Bituminous  coal  from  the  Cumberland  region  of  Mary- 
land. tb<  iiiin,   the  Somerset  county  mines 
i  'iighiogheny  Gas  coal  of  Pennsylvania. 
11                       e  at  which  the  Cumberland  coal  has  been  sold  at  Baltimore, 
ii.ii  the  price  was  $14  per  ton;  it  rapidly  declined, 
until,  in  I              r  of  the  laroe  year,  the  price  was  but  $7  40  per  ton.     The 
'"  m  An:                             ::   is  enlireJj  local,  none  being  shipped  from 
; more  to  other  and  in                           :  ts. 

•  are  some  350,000  tons  of  Anthracite  received  yearly  at  Baltimore, 
by  the  following  routes:     From  Milhrshurg,  Pa.,   112  miles,  the  Lykens 
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Valley  Red  Ash  ;  from  Sunbury,  Pa.,  138  miles,  the  White  Ash ;  by  Sus- 
quehanna tide  water  canal  ;  from  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia. 

Little  or  no  Lehigh  coal  reaches  Baltimore.  The  Anthracite  is  usually 
of  good  quality.  All  the  sales  are  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton.  Anthracite 
sold  as  high  as  $13.50  per  ton  or  Lump  coal,  in  May,  1865. 

The  gross  rates  of  transportation,  on  coal  for  shipment  at  Locust  Point 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  du  ing  1875,  were  fs  below : 

Cumberland  to  Locust  Point $2.05 

Piedmont  to  Locust  Point 2.40 

Xewourg  to  Locust  Point 4.25 

Clarksburg  and  Fairsiount  to  Locust  Point 4.75 

per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  with  a  drawback  off  Gas  coal  reshipped  North  and  East. 

The  shipments  from  B  iltimore  of  Cumberland  coal  to  foreign  ports  were 
as  below  : 

1S71 20,207  1873 59,546 

1S72 54,363  1874 70,675 

1S75 33,460 

The  Northern  Central  Railroad  took  276,784  tons  of  Anthracite  to  Balti- 
more in  1875,  against  232,938  in  1874,  242,754  tons  in  1873  and  244,757 
tons  in  1872. 

The  amount  of  West  Virginia  Gas  coal  that  is  received  averages  about 
200,000  tons  annually,  being  21  7,569  tons  in  1872,  and  190,673  tons  in  1873 
There  were  also  shipped  during  1874  some  30,000  tons  of  Youghiogheny 
Gas  coal,  and  60,000  tons  in  1875  ;  received  from  Western  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Pittsburgh  aud  Conneilsville  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  iiail- 
road. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried  the  coal  from  the  Clearfield  region, 
to  Baltimore  in  1875,  by  its  Northern  Central  line. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  business  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  giving  the  disposition  of  the  coal  that  paid  freight 
(coal  for  the  use  of  the  company  not  included)  : 

Fiscal  Kecelred  at 

Years.  Locust  Point. 

1862 150,937 

1863 277,505 

1864 302,277 

1865 353,434 

!866 «20,8SS 

]86* 629,946 

18M 696,465 

18«9 1,187,366 

1870 1,069,390 

1 S71 1 ,438,816 

1S72 1,482,240 

1873 1,806.329 

Business  of  1874.—  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  state  that  the 
amount  of  coal  carried  for  the  year  ending  in  1874  was  1,407,377  tons,  but 


To  Balti- 

Line 

more. 

Trade. 

8,740 

97* 

26,106 

3,930 

66,131 

1.103 

49,396 

5.340 

77,856 

20,967 

68,377 

7,616 

39.766 

29.780 

136,704 

33,910 

113,929 

36,319 

113,286 

39.500 

60,630 

118,389 

65,694 

147,196 
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do  not  furnish  the  details  of  distribution,  or,  as  to  how  much  was  Cumber- 
land, and  WVst  Virginia  Gas,  or  Youghiogheny  coal. 
The  year  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ends  October  31. 


CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

There  is  an  increasing  business  done  in  coal  at  this  city.  The  qualities 
received  embrace  Youghiogheny  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
the  Pomeroy  from  the  vicinity  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio  ;  Hocking  Valley,  Ohio  ; 
the  Kanawha  from  West  Virginia,  including  the  Splint,  Bituminous  and 
Cannel ;  and  the  Anthracite  from  Pennsylvania. 

Of  Anthracite  coal,  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  city  is  small,  not  exceed 
ing  during  the  past  year,  248,750  bushels.     The  price  delivered  to  dealers 
is  about  $9.87  per  ton.' 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  this  city  to  interior  towns  have  decreased 
during  1874-75  amounting  to  5,002,500  bushels  against  5,933,100  bushels 
in  1873-74,  and  4,472,400  bushels  in  1872-73. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  coal  of  the  various  kinds  at 
This  city. 

KINDS.  BUSHELS. 

1878-74.  i  T5. 

Youghiogheny 84,ou,«8i  u,-us.w» 

( »hlO  RtVCC )  mmaiiLO  4MTJK 

Kanawha /  iu,wh,i»  «,4T*.«i» 

710,000                         569,353 

A  M  UlMClle 118,000                        S4S.750 

MUftkintrum  Valley 31  i.owt 

Hocking  Valley «... «... 

Other  receipt* 848,850 


Totals* 85,384,834  WJHt  ■■■"■» 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  quotation  for  Youghio- 
gheny coal,  delivered. 

TIAK.  CTS.    FU  BCSHIU  YEA*.  CTH.   PK*  BC3HIU 

KM  1888-70 15.87 


18*4-45 88.18                                1870-71 15.83 

1S43-88 84.48                                1871-78 88.88 

1S44V0;                     17.88                              1878-78 88.78 

1887-86 ...  88.01                                1878-74 18.04 

1888-88 ...  14.88                               1874-75 14.08 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  meaus  the  average 
price  of  the  coal  consumed,  for  these  averages  depend  on  the  regular 
weekly  quotations,  and  to  take  them  as  the  measure  of  the  average  price, 
would  be  to  assume  that  equal  quantities  were  consumed  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  which  would  be  fallacious.  For  comparative  purposes, 
these  figures  are  the  best  that  can  under  the  circumstances  be  furnished, 
but  for  absolute  cost  they  are  unsafe  criteria. 
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A  noticeable  feature  of  the  coal  trade  in  this  city  is  the  more  general  use 
of  coke  as  a  fuel  for  the  household.  While  the  quantity  used  for  manufac- 
turing has,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cause,  suffered  material  diminution, 
this  has  found  at  least  partial  compensation  in  the  growing  demand  for  other 
purposes.  Crushed  coke,  a  new  article  of  fuel,  which  was  introduced  a 
short  time  ago,  has  bnen  largely  consumed,  and  has  been  shipped  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  other  cities.  The  business  for  the  year  is  placed  at 
2,675,000  bushels,  compared  with  2,850,000  during  the  preceding  year. 
■Gas  coke  has  ranged  from  7  to  8  cents  per  bushel  at  the  works,  with  an 
extra  charge  for  delivery  of  from  2  to  4  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  loca 
tion.  The  average  quotation  per  bushel  during  the  year,  for  the  various 
kinds  of  coke,  has  been  as  follows  : — City  manufactured,  at  yard,  11  cents, 
delivered,  13.1  ;  Gas  House,  at  yard,  7-75,  delivered,  10.7  ;  Connellsville, 
delivered,  15.58  ;  McKeesport,  delivered,  11.13  ;  Crushed,  at  yard,  11.25, 
delivered,  1425. 

While  Youghiogheny  has  not  varied  much  in  quantity,  and  the  demand 
for  Ohio  River  coal  has  fallen  off,  the  quantity  of  Kanawha  coal  received  has 
steadily  increased.  A  new  feature  of  the  business  in  this  city  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements  for  the  receipt  of  the  Hocking  Valley  coal  over 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Eailroad.  Extensive  and  permanent  depots  have 
been  established  at  Brighton  Station,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Rail 
way,  and  the  work  of  receipt  and  distribution  has  been  successfully  estab 
lished.  As  to  what  effect  the  receipt  of  coal  by  rail,  on  an  extensive  scale^ 
will  hereafter  have  upon  the  market,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  will,  at  any 
rate,  test  the  foundation  for  the  hopes  entertained  by  many  for  years  that 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  low  prices  and  equable  supply  was  to  be 
found  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  railroads. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  of  all   kinds, 
received  at  Cincinnati,  for  the  years  named : 

YEAR.                                                              BUSHELS.  YEAH.                                                               BUSHELS. 

1863-54 8, '.53,000  1864-05 16,407,023 

1954-65 10,356,000  1865-66 18,<»r2,990 

1855-66 7,500,000  1866-67 1  - 

18.-.6-57 14,500,00t  1867-68 17,500,000 

1857-58 15,000,000  1868-69 26,500  000 

1868-69 12,302,7.1  1S69-70 30,300,000 

1859-60 14.600,000  1870-71 22,972  000 

1800-61 12,500,000  1871-72 30,700,796 

1861-62 $,.->:  0,000  1872-73 37,274,497 

1862-63 S.000,000  1S73-74 35,234,834 

1863-44 15.975,366  1874-75 35,360,800 

It  is  safe  to  calculate  the  bushel  at    eighty   pounds,    which    would   give 

twenty-eight  to  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

For  the  figures  given  above  we  are  Indebted  to  Col.  Sydney  D.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the 
ClndnnaU  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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PROVIDENCE,    It.     I. 

Tlie  total  amount  of  coal  reported  as  received  at  this  port  during  the  year 
1875,  wa  I  tons,  of  which  amount  602,847   tons   was  domestic 

onl\  foreign.     The  total  receipts  of  coal  for  1874   were 

tons,  of  wlii.  <  M  domestic  and  6,604  tons  foreign;  showing 

a  gain  of  70,389  tons  of  domestfo,  und  a  loss  of  5,941  tons  of  foreign.  Total 
receipts  tor  1  -  63  1. 1 12  tons  domestic,  3,232  foreign,  in   all  637.'.  I  \ 

tons,  or  88,885  tons  more  than  (hiring  last  year.  For  1872,  023.842  tons 
domestic,  0,454  tons  foreign,  total  633,387,  or  29,877  tons  more,  in  all, 
than  in  1875.  For  the  year  1871,  504,006  tons  domestic,  13,900  tons 
foreign ;  total,  517,996  tons,  or  85,514  tons  less  than  during  the  year 
1875. 


NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

The  J* rice  Current  in  its  annual  review  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1st, 
1875,  says  : 

"The  coal  brought  to  this  market  is  almost  exclusively  Pittsburgh  coal. 
The  flats  and  barges  are  towed  by  powerful  towboats  built  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  The  towing  between  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  river.  "When  the  stage  of  water  is  too  low  for  navigation, 
which  it  frequently  is  for  weeks;  and  even  months,  the  supplies  at  the  lower 
points  become  deficient  and  prices  naturally  advance,  often  reaching  very 
high  figures.  The  coal  flats  and  barges  sent  to  New  Orleans  are  generally 
dropped  nt  "Willow  Grove,  near  Greenville,  just  above  the  city,  where  they 
are  superintended  for  the  owners  or  agents.  "When  a  boat  or  barge  is 
wanted  a  small  city  tugboat  is  sent  to  tow  it  to  the  city,  or  to  its  destination 
on  the  coast  The  aggregate  consumption  for  six  years — 1869,  1870,  1871, 
..  1874,  were  as  below : 

Bbls.  Tons. 

BMta 1.88T  15,«U,500  1,419,500 

BargVS M»  »,560,5O0  B3.TT3 

Total 2,4<*  1J,IT5,0U0  1,S33,*7S 

AVKKACK    FOH    OXB    YEAK. 

BoaU S»  «,501.000  m,454 

Barges 95  4S7,M0  swa 

Total 401  M*MN  9TB.317 

The  largest  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the  past  six  years,  was  301,555 
tons  i  .ml  the  least  348,186  tons  in  1874." 

Messrs.  C.  A   Milt*  t  .  give  the  following  as  the  consumption 

of  Pittsburgh  coal  at  this  port : 
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Bbls.  Bbls. 

Consumption  1S69 3,31 7,099  Consumption  18T3 2.841,500 

"  1870 3,203,600  u  1874 2,749,500 

"  1871 2,112,0011  "  1S75 2,448,000 

■  1S72 2,991  ,C0;» 

The  coal  sent  to  planters  below  the  city  Is  Included  In  the  consumption,  while  that  left  on  the 
coast  above  Is  not  considered. 
French  Creeks  are  classed  as  barges,  and  Hulls  as  boats. 
Average  contents,  boats  about  9,ooo  bbls.    Barges  4,5'JO  bbls. 

The  average  cost  of  carrying  coal  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  (the 

round  trip)  is  stated  at  l-64th  of  a  cent  per  ton,  per  mile. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

Our  friends  at  this  city  kindly  forward  the  following  statistics  of  the 
coal  trade  for  the  years  4874  and  1875. 

Receipts.                                                                                 Tons,  1874.  Tons,  1875. 

Via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  Chesterfield  County  coal 18,690  .                14,500 

Via  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad  (Clover  Hill),  Chesterfield 

County  coal 1 7,104  16,598 

Via  River  Potomac,  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  Henrico  County  coal  2,000  2,500 

Via  canal,  Carbonlte,  coke  and  coal 20,440  19,301 

Via  dock  (Cumberland  and  Anthracite),  Northern  coal 69,088  49,700 

Via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad ,  to  James  River 75,621  80,000 

"                     "                               city 20,000 


COAL,  AT  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  comparative  receipts  for  the  years  1874  and  1875  are  shown  below  : 

From                                                                                      Tons,  1874.  TonS,  1875. 

Alexandria,  Virginia so.705  97,697 

Georgetown,  District  ot  Columbia 27,753  20,567 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 57S.432  623,245 

Baltimore,  Maryland 197,513  168  798 

Other  places  (New  ifork,  etc.) 235,113  290,271 

Great  Britain 2,780  2,73S 

Nova  SCOtIa 48,658  29,706 

Totals 1.175,954  1,233,022 

The  receipts  of  foreign  and  domestic  coal  at  this  port  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Foreign.            Domestic.                                           Foreign.  Domestic 

Years.                        Tons.                  Tons.                  rears.                        Tons.  Tons. 

1876 32,444        1,200,573          1868 103,901  742,481 

1874 6:.4!W        1,125,516         1807 117,440  680,221 

1673 8T,7U0        1,076,073          1866 159,380  676,376 

1872 80,789        1.06S.7SI         1865 209,225  638,917 

1871 109,013         822,308         1864 18S,7S6  516,665 

1870 115,0211         819,890         1863 180,443  689,921 

1869 110,466         764,017 

These  figures  include  all  the  coal  going  to  this  port,  both  for  the  home 
trade,  and  for  the  points  reached  by  the  railroads  centering  here. 
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The  Boston  Commercial  and  Shipping  List  gives  the  following  as  #>e 
following  as  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  Anthracite  and  Provincial 
coal,  at  the  city  of  Boston. 

Anthracite,  Not*  Scotta, 

Tears.                                                                                           per  ton.  per  ton. 

WTO.                                     |T."<<*$9.0J  $6.86486.86 

1S74 T.*»      6.00  6.76      7.7$ 

1878 8.00    10.00  7.00      t.00 

7.<K>    10.10  6.00      8.80 

7,00    10.00  6.76      7.00 

1870 7.00    11.08  6.T6      7.88 

1888 7.60    11.00  7.t»      8.08 

1868 7.00    18.00  7.60      6.00 

1887 \J>>    U'.OO  1M     6.88 

1886 8.0J    18.00  TJO     8.60 

1886 6.76    17.00  8.26   18.00 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

This  city  receives  as  fine  and  varied  an  assortment  of  Bituminous  coal 
as  any  city  in  the  world.  A  great  many  coal  basins — in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
Ohio  formation,  as  well  as  most  of  the  coals  lying  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania — here  find  a  market  and  a  distributing  point 
for  the  West,  Northwest,  Eastern  and  Canada  trade, 

The  great  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  iron  ore  and  lumber  trade 
naturally  seek  coal  as  a  back  freight  for  ballast,  which  enables  Cleveland  to 
place  coal  in  distant  ports,  like  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Lake  Superior,  at 
mere  nominal  rates.  The  bulk  of  the  business  1ms  been  developed  within 
tin  1  ist  fifteen  years,  and,  taking  the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
in  <  rests  in  the  West  into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  trade 
has  not  yet  reached  its  ultimate  proportions. 

The  total  receipts  of  coal  at  Cleveland  from  1828  to  1852  amounted  to 

862,889  tons,  and  increasing  from  thirty  tons  in  1828  to  137,926  tons  in 

mined  as  below  : 

Tear.  District.                                                                                                Tons  for  the  year. 

1888      Tallmadge 8t» 

1888       Tallmadge 70S 

1880      Tallmadge. 1,178 

1840      Tallmadge,  New  CasUe,  Trenton 8,088 

1860  Tallmadge,  Clinton,  New  Castle,  Youngstown,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Glrard  and  Rochester.  88^66 

1861  Tallmadge,  Clinton,  New  castle,  Youngstown,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Olrard  and  Rochester .  107,188 
1888  Tallmadge,  Clinton,  New  Castle,  Youngstown,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Olrard  and  Rochester. .187,888 

The  canal  from  Akron  was  opened  July  4,  1828,  and  during  that  year 

the  thirty  tons  of  coal  sent  to  Cleveland  was  received  by  this  canal  route. 

The  coal  was  taken  from  the  mines  to  the  canal  with  teams,  to  be  shipped, 

and  the  business  was  continued  in  this  way  until  1832,  when  the  canal 
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reached  the  coal  fields  near  Massillon,  which  were  on  its  banks.  The  re- 
ceipts by  this  route  represents  the  consumption  of  coal  at  Cleveland  up  to 
1838.  It  was  not  until  after  this,  and  after  the  Briar  Hill  coal  began  to 
reach  this  place,  in  1843,  that  lake  steamers  could  be  induced  to  use  it. 
Since  1845  it  has  supplanted  wood  on  the  steamers  of  the  lower  lake3. 
i  Until  1845  the  entire  trade  of  the  lakes  in  Bituminous  coal  wa3  in  the 
hands  of  Cleveland  dealers.  About  this  time,  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier, 
Erie  began  to  ship  ceal,  the  joint  receipts  from  the  interior  of  the  two  places 
being  only  45,136  tons- 

The  Bituminous  coals  received  at  Cleveland  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

Briar  Hill  or  Block  coal  from  the  Mahoning  region — reach  Cleveland  via 
A.  &  G.  W.  Railroad. 

Massillon  coal  region — via  C.  &  P.  Railway  and  Canal. 

Tuscarawas  coal  region — via  L.  S.  &  T.  V.  Railway,  and  C.  &  P.  Railway. 

Salinesville  and  Hammondsville  region — via  C.  &  P.  Railway. 

Sterling — via  C.  &  P.  Railway. 

Pittsburgh  coal  region — via  C.  &  P.  Railway. 

Straitsville — via  C.  C.  &  I.  Railway. 

Hocking — via  C  C.  &  I.  Railway. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  have  not  been  very  carefully  preserved, 
but  the  following  table  may  be  relied  upon  as  not  being  over-estimated,  as 
it  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  difterent  transportation  companies. 

[Twain 

Receipts.  Shipments.  Cleveland. 

1865 465,550  236,000  229,550 

1866 5S3,4j7  295,280  283,127 

1867 66S,026  334,027  334,993 

1863 759,104  332.923.  M6,1T6 

1869 922,757  495,800  4-26.95T 

1870 9'4,600  432,306  422,210 

1871 1,165,940  633.765  631,115 

18T2 1,343,160  745,595  602,565 

18« 1,^99,212  854.S62  744,350 

1874 1,C99,000  500,000  599,000 

The  amount  of  Anthracite  coal  received  at  this  city  is  very  small,  amount 
ing  to  but  36,358  tons  in  1874.  The  amount  of  shipments  in  1875  was 
529,211  tons  coastwise,  and  140,637  tons  to  the  British  Provinces. 

The  ton  designated  is  that  of  2000  lbs. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Edward  Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
imports  and  exports  of  cool  into  and  from  the  United  States : 


import*. 

Year*.  Tons. 

1810.  49U668 

1871 443,968 

1879.  490,68' 

J878 4i<«,?15 

1874 4J3  028 

1876 441,800 


EXPORTS. 

tmm,  "Pom. 

1870 217.91* 

i87i itj.obi 

1879 401.8T8 

1878 884,<tt 

1874 788,408 

1875 619,34* 


Details  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  are  as  below  i 

Domwtic    Exports. 


Bituminous. 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 1,188 

Central  American  State* 1 

emu 1,220 

China 

Danish  West  Indies 3,948 

France 

French  West  Indies 3,033 

Mlquelon,  Lanfe.ay  and  St.  Pierre 



England 

Scotland 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Hrunswlck,  4c 2,518 

o^uebec.  Ontario,  &i 137,853 

British  cclumnta 78 

Newfoundland  aid  Labrador 

British  W.st  lMi.es 2,577 

British  flulana 

Hong  Kong 

British  Australasia 

Ham  

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico a,124 



Azore,  Maderla  :n  ■  .le 

Sandwich  Islands 88 

Cuba 33,006 

Porto  Rico 15j 

i'i  Poiwessicnt.  in  Africa 

180 

Turkey  In  Africa 

U.  S.  of   Columbia 14,107 

Uruguay 349 

Venernela 30 

All  other  countries  and  ports  i.i  An.  


Anthracite, 

m 


Import*. 
Lituinitt/tn. 


l^H 

104 

36 

M 

4,068 

858 

11 

m 

103 

m 

79 

729 

108,154 

H.Ji* 

19,990 

127,998 

245,720 

115 

5 

B£jM 

529 

778 

IT 

1 

743 

t 

716 

1C9.93S 

67 

t 

1,389 



4,118 

8 

50 

5 

10 

12 

9,975 

11,313 

901 

28 

4 

6 

11,078 

18 

4 

:* 

120 

Total 208,18V  318,188 

N.  B.  -The  Foreign  Re-Expoits  during  the  fiscal  year  1875  amounted  to  3  tons— 81 10. 


Ml. Ceo 
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NOVA    SCOTIA. 


Nova  Scotia  coal  was  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  during 
the  years  1854  to  1865,  and  the  average  annual  production  of  those  twelve 
years  was  only  333,427  tons.  A  monopoly  of  these  regions  was  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1826,  but  it  was  relinquished  in  1857.  The  most 
important  regions  are  Pictou,  and  Sydney  or  Cape  Breton,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  tables  of  the  production.  New  Brunswick  posseses  a  mine  of  what 
is  called  Albertite,  a  variety  of  asphalt  which  yields  100  gallons  of  crude  oil 
to  the  ton,  or  14,500  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  was  discovered  in  1849.  The 
Pictou  field  is  said  to  contain  some  28  square  miles,  but  the  available  space 
for  working  is  much  less.  The  most  extensive  is  the  Cape  Breton  field. 
It  extends  about  thirty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  and  ranges  from  four  to 
five  miles  in  width. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Poole,  Government  Inspector  of  Mines,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  coal  sales  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1785  to  1874. 

Years.  Tons.  Years.  Tons. 

1785  to  1790 14,349  1881  to  1340 S39,981 

1791  "  1S00 51,048  1841  "  1850 1,533,798 

1801  "  18'.0 70,452  1S51  "  186  * 2,399,829 

1811  "  1820 91,527  1861  "  1870 4,987,889 

1S21  "  1830 140,820  1871  "  1S74 3,012,505 

The  above  table  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  can  now  be  determined 
and  if  13  per  cent  be  allowed  for  colliery  consumption  1,700,622  tons  must 
be  added  making  the  total  quantity  actually  raised  14,782,330  tons. 

The  number  of  tons  actually  raised  during  a  term  of  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  schedule  : 

Year.  Tons. 

1S64 562,102 

1885 715,786 

1866 061,993 

1867 51 7,*25 

1868 462,18J 

1S69 578,082 

1870 (525,769 

1871 673,242 

1872 SS0.950 

1878 1,051,407 

1874 S72.720 

1375 T81.16S 

The  colliery  consumption  for  1875,  was  15  per  cent  or  124,110  tons. — 
During  the  year  1875,  freights  from  the  Provinces  ruled  very  low,  and 
prices  at  the  shipping  ports  were  also  low,  yet  the  output  was  less  even  than 
in  1874,  and  a  great  decrease  from  the  business  of  1873  ;  this  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  American  coals,  and  the  general  dullness  of  man- 
ufacturing of  every  description,  during  that  year. 

The  average  prices  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  delivered  at  Boston,  Mass.,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  received  into  the  whole  United 
States,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  are  stated  in  the  following  schedule: 


JTLANT10 

•     •  - 

OCEAN" 
Uh:00R_    :      ^  ^ 

LAKC     JL  ". 

Sketch  of  the 

CAPE  BRETON  COAL  FIELD. 

COAL — Shaded  Black.  I  ; 

RAILWAYS 

COURSE  OF  SEAMS W/of/**'--*^* '  Y\  I 

The  following  section  gives,  in  descending  order, 
the  larger  seams,  and  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
vening strata : 

Strata.      Coal. 
ft  in.       ft.  in.  wy**rt 

Coal        Hub  Seam 9.9  /  &a        ^ 

Strata  620.0  /  \  AC**o> 

Coal        Harbor  Seam 5.0 

ttfraM  N8.0 

Coal 3.0  1 

8trata  54.0 

Coal 4.0 

Strata  100.0  J*!!**?1 ' 

Coal      Phelan  Seam 8.3 

Strata  135.0 

Coal      Bom  Seam {j.0 

Strata  72.0 

Coal      Spencer  Seam 7.0 

Strata  ST 

Coal      Gardner  Seam 6.0 

Strata  

Coal      Tracy  Seam 4.0 

Strata  containing  30  seann  of  coal  )  ,A(.n 

only  four  being  workable  \  J / 

Coal— Cranberry  Seam 

Coal— Lloyd's  Cove  Seam 

Coal — Indian  Cove  Seam t  9 

Coal— Sydney  Mats  Seam 0.0 

Total  thi.  kncn  of  coal 72.0 

There  are  still  wide  blank*  in  the  section  kn  >»n  *^Lw* '* 

to  contiin  coul  seam*,  but  wo  ar .t  not  in  po««awb  n  ot  sufficient  information  to  give 

detiis  as  to  th«-ir  -\:                 Hun.     In  t'  uasures  there  are  over 
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Tear.  Price  per  ton.  Yearly  receipts. 

1853 $".40  282.774  tons. 

1864 10.40  347,594  tODS. 

1865 9.60  465,104  tons. 

1866 8.54  404,258  tons. 

1867 8.10  338,4S2  tons. 

1868 8.16  228,132  tons. 

1869 7.78  257,485  tons. 

1870 6.50  16S.180  tons. 

1871 6.64  165,431  tons. 

1672 7.00  154,092  tons. 

1873 7.75  232,409  tons. 

1874 7.00  263,238  tons. 

1876 6.00  128,114  tons. 

The  sales  and  shipments  for  the  year  1875,  were  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources  : 

Cumberland  County 69,944  tons. 

Plctou 837,102  tons. 

Cape  Breton 304,702  tons. 

Other  Counties 4,047  tons. 


Total 706.795  tons. 

The  destination  of  this  coal  was  as  below  : 

To  Nova  Scotia 212,630  tons. 

To  New  Brunswick,  P.  E.  Island  and  Quebec 319,363  tons. 

To  Newfoundland 72,348  tons. 

To  United  States 69,746  tons. 

To  West  Indies ". 16,429  tons. 

To  South  America 4,779  tons. 

To  Great  Britain  and  East  Indies 1,500  tons. 

Comparing  the  sales  of  1875  with  those  of  the  previous  four  years,  we 

obtain  the  following  table  : 

1875 

Cumberland 60,944 

PICtOU 337,102 

Cape  Breton 304,702 

Other  counUes 4,047 

Total  tons 706,7-5 

A  comparison  of  the  "markets"  for  each  year 

Markets.  1S75— Tons. 

Nova  Scotia 212,630 

Quebec 1S9.754 

New  Brunswick 85,963 

Newfoundland 62,348 

P.  E.  Island 43,641 

United  States 88,746 

West  Indies 16,429 

Bout  h  America 4,778 

East  Indies 1,008 

Great  Britain 497 


1874                       1S73 

1872 

49,599                   26,345 

14,163 

357,926                 333,974 

383,417 

337,016                 520,18» 

3S0.878 

4,586                        583 

3,070 

749,127                831,106 

7S5.8M 

is  shown  below  : — 

1874— Tons. 

1S73—  Tons. 

214,965 

215,295 

162,169 

187,069 

78,841 

63,217 

55,696 

66,867 

41,948 

26,840 

138,395 

204,760 

47,844 

54,213 

6.0T7 

1,333 

4,162 

6,976 

Total 706,795  '<49, 127  £01 ,106 

The  most  serious  drawback  is  the  small  coal,  one  seventh  of  all  mined 
being  what  is  known  as  slack,  frequently  not  finding  a  market  at  any  price. 
In  1874,  the  slack  was  89,446  tons,  and  "round  coal,"  659,081  tons  ;  the 
introduction  and  use  of  coke  ovens,  will  no  doubt  soon  do  away  with  this  ; 
already  there  are  a  number  established  and  in  operation. 


*am*»«w««ftr    ftt: 


C«V  */*!:< 
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The  following  shows  the  production  of  each  colliery  for  the  years  1874 
and  1875  : — 

DISTRICT;  1ST5  1874 

CricBKRi.ASD  County.  Produce.  Produce. 

Cumberland 336               

Lawrence 60  2T 

Seaman 523               

Scotia 1,460  1,741 

Joggins  11,908  L«,«85 

Spring  HU1 60,505  33,187 

Pictou  County. 

Acadia 65,992  110,734 

Albion,  Deep 46,948  41,188 

•       Main 90,121  94,343 

Intercolonial 72,016  63,069 

Whitehall 214  90 

NOvaScotla 60,824  56,953 

Vale 46,547  39,099 

Caps  Breton  county. 

Blockhouse ..  23,064  28,897 

Caledonia 16,566  39,383 

Collins 662                

Emery 8,356  22,137 

Gardinrr 10,400  20,196 

Glace  Bay 22,734  46,535 

GOWrte 23,924  82,857 

Ingraham 150  67 

International 40,483  M^8S 

Llngan 22,S05  19,697 

Ontario 5,653  7,070 

Reserve »,4S3  28,769 

Schooner  Pond 1,523 

South  Head l  ,li«                  

8ydrioy 124,199  105,43" 

Victoria ia,8l4  15,310 

Inverness  County. 

Port  Hood 720  35 

Victoria  County. 

New  Campbellton 4,561  5,961 

Total  tons  of  coal  raised 7S1.165  372,720 

Slack  coal,  is  that  which  passes  through  a  screen,  the  bars  of  which    are 
not  wider  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch.     The  proportion  of  round  and 
slack  made  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 
Tears.  Round.  Slack. 

1874 659.6S1  S9.416 

1873 810,563  70,753 

1872 , 716,820  60,584 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the   items  of  expense   in 
shipping  a  ton  of  coal,  calculated  on  an  annual  output  of  G0,000  tons  : 

Cents  per  ton. 

Hewing 50 

Pumping  and  underground  work 18 

< ) v.-rmen  and  winding. .  10 

Screening 5 

Royalt  y 10 

Railroad  (Ave  miles) 15 

Shipping 5 

Salarh-8,  expenses,  taxes,  etc 45 

Total  Canadian  currency) $1.58 

The  ton  weight  designated  is  that  of  2,240  pounds,  in  all  cases. 

An  analysis  of  these  coals  gave  the  following  results  : 

Cubic  feet  of  Candle  Quality  Theo.  evapora- 

Mlne.                        Seam.  gas  per  ton.  power.  of  coke.  tlve  power. 

8yd                         Main  Seam.  8,wm               8  Good.                  8.49 

Ilngaa.                   PhelanSeam.  1,700               —  9.19 

<.         i:ay.              Harbor  Seam.  lo.ioo              16  Good.                  7.76 

Hub  Seam.  10,000              16  Fair.                    8.59 

Calodoni.i.              Phelan  Seam.  9,700              16  Average.             7.83 

B  -                        Reserve  Seam.  9.ooo              13  Average.             8.2 

use.  10,500                 14  Good.                     7.60 

-Go  wile.                   McAulay.  9,00  J               15  Good.                   7.90 
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(.IMIAT     BRITAIN. 

The  following  details  of  the  minerals  produced  in  Great  Britain   are 

interesting : 


Tons  raised 

MlSKKALS.  In  1879. 

CO*! 188,497,816 

Iron  ore 10,«4,«T 

Copper  ore 91,963 

Tin  ore 14,946 

Lead  ore 83,968 

Zinc  ore 18,548 

iron  pyrites «,»io 

Arsenic 5,178 

Bismuth 8 

Cobalt 1 

Manganese 7.TT8 

Ochre,  Umber,  etc 8,stT 

Wolfram  88 

Floor  spar 81 

Chloride  of  barium «5 

Barnes 9,093 

Clays— One  and  tire,  and  shale 1 ,900,000 

CoproUtes 35,«oo 

8alt 1,309,49s 


Tons  raised 
In  187*. 

127.014,747 

15,677,499 

HUM 

14,886 

78,500 

15,90* 

58,984 

6,448 

1 

•  cwta 

8,671 

6,863 

60 


10,909 
1,795,000 

1.:-.-.  HI 


Tuns  NtMfl 

in  1874. 
185,042,867 

It    44.934 

njm 
tijm 

74,801 

ftyM 

mum 


6,778 

7,188 

88 


14,874 

8,434.918 

MMM 

MttygH 


METALS    ollTAINED    FROM    THE    ORES    ENUMERATED. 


1373— tons. 
Iron,  pig 4,741 .929 


Tin 

Copper 

Lead 

Zinc 

Sllrer (ozs.) 


1873— tons.  1874— tone. 

6.564,451  6,991,403 

9,540                         9,078  9,943 

5,703                         5,840  4,981 

40,455                       54,235  58,777 

6,191                          4.471  4,470 

mjm                    687,707  ,      509,977 

Absolute  total  value  of  the  metals  and  coal,  with  other  minerals  which 
are  not  smelted  (except  building  stone,  lime,  slate,  and  common  clay), 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 

1379.  MO,                       1674. 

Value  Of  the  metals  produced XS3,170,447  £21,409,873  ^19,539,070 

Value  Of  the  coal 44,311,148  47,499,787                       .-'.194 

Value  of  other  minerals 1,311,398  1,481,884              8,444,049 

TOtal X70.198.414  X70.791.499  X47,s34,31S 

The  ton  weight,  in  all  cases,  is  2240  pounds. 

The  following  will  hIiow  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  (ireat  Britain,  as  also  the  exports  to  foreign  ports : 

Tons  Tons 

Tear.  Mined.  Exported. 

1863 98.150,587  9,17-'.4" 

1864 1M  808  AH  9."53,99t 

10.415,787 
; 
1SI48-. H'7.4.-;,.V.7  l£> 

m-;:>,7*J       H.4.- 

1.957 

1879 !,96l 

1878 

195.048,957  1S.W7.9U5 

"00  14,475,088 


.-  - 

Tons 
Mined. 

Tons 
Exported. 
4.300.000 
4.-X0.008 
L80A8JM 

6.6" 

1841   ...     . 
1889.... 
1948 

HLi  «i '«») 

»>.000 
7.6- 
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The  following  is  the  disposition  and  uses  made  of  the  coal  raised   during 

the  year  1873 : 

Coal  exported  to  foreign  countries 12,712,222  tons. 

Coal  used  on  railways 3, 790,ooo  tons. 

Coal  used  in  Iron  manufacture 35,1 '  »,7(M  tons. 

Coal  used  in  smelting  other  metals 76.i,607  tons. 

Coal  used  In  mines  and  collieries 9,500,000  tons. 

Coal  used  In  steam  navigation 3.Goo,ooo  tons. 

Coal  used  for  steam  power  In  manufactories 27,  50,000  tons. 

coal  used  in  gas  manufacture 0,500,000  tons. 

Coal  used  in  water  works 050,000  tons. 

Coal  used  In  potteries,  giass-works,  brick,  lime,  cement  kilns 3,4.",o,ooo  tons. 

Coal  used  In  chemical  works  and  all  other  sundry  manufactures 3.217,229  tons. 

Coal  for  domestic  consumption 20,050,000  tons. 

Making  the  total  of 127,012,707  tons. 

The  production   of  each   district   for   1874  is   shown  in   the   following 
schedule : 


Northumberland 6,463,550  tons. 

North  Durham 6,160,000  tons. 

Cumberland 1,102,267  tons. 

South  Durham 17,900,250  tons. 

Westmoreland 1,200  tons. 

Yorkshire 14.812,515  tons. 

Derbyshire 7,150,570  tons. 

Nottinghamshire 3,127,750  tons. 

Warwickshire 651,500  tor»\ 

Leicestershire 1,100,465  tons. 

East  Scotland 10,132,326  tons. 

D-eland 139,2i3tons. 


Cheshire 615.105  tons. 

Shropshire 1,1S7,950  tons. 

North  Staffordshire 4,313,096  tons. 

South  Staffordshire 8,3S9,343  tons. 

North  East  Lancashire S,095,570  tons. 

West  Lancashire 7,442,950  tons. 

Gloucester 1,147,272  tons. 

Somerset 609, 0S4  tons. 

Monmouth 5,03S,S20  tons. 

North  Wales 2,425,300  tons. 

South  Wales 10,182,326  tons. 

West  Scotland 6,606,335  tons. 


Total  of  the  United  Kingdom  125,067,916  tons. 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  the  following   shipments,  from   Great 

Britain  to  foreign  ports,  in  the  years  named : 

Countries,                                                                                  1874.  1S75. 

Russia SS3,765  S34.S61 

Swedenand  Norway 720,607  1,139,273 

Denmark 662,280  760,719 

Germany 2,057,029  2,154,367 

Holland 447,621  455,201 

France 2.370,661  2,709,494 

Spalnand  Canaries 5S1.618  690,762 

Italy 966,138  954,694 

Turkey 311,991  241,913 

Egypt 63S,276  632,376 

.     Brrzil 3S6.35T  865,172 

Malta 313,022  22S.0S1 

British  India 659.9S6  60S.257 

O.her  countries '. 2,726,S50  2,753,859 

Total 13,927,205  14,475,036 

Coal  for  Steamers  engaged  In  foreign  trade 8,140,383  3,278,249 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  London  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  as  below  : 


Tear.  By  Sea. 

1865 3,161,683 

1866 3,033,193 

1867 3,016,416 

1868 2,918,230 

1869 2,873,6S8 

1870 '2.'.>93,710 

1871 8,782,719 

1872 3,54S,918 

1873 2,665.630 

1874 2,727,719 


By  Canal. 
8,532 
10,176 
9,965 
9,527 
6,941 
7,301 
6,615 
8,236 
11,195 
5,983 


By  Rail. 
'2.7::::  066 
2,969,896 
8,295,659 

3,341,585 

4,449,141 
4,999  268 

5.147,413 
4.Cyj,7r5 


Total. 

5,903,271 

6,013,215 

6,899,088 

5.907,090 

6,912,214 

6,759,100 

7,21S,468 

7,556,429 

7,S24,2SS 

7,423,4S6 
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NEW     SOUTH     WALKS. 

The  most  extensiv.lv  \v>tk- 1  of  the  coal  measures  are  tboso  of  Hunter 
River  (or  Newcastle,)  1  1  the   southern   and   westorn    sides   of  the 

river,  and  include  Cannel  and  Splint  coal,  and  kerosene  sbul". 

About  forty  miles  south  of  Sydney  commences  what  is  known  as  the 
<rWbllongong"  coal  measure.  Outcrops  have  been  traced  for  thirty  miles  to 
the  simthw ird,  while  Lilian  I  its  e  J  mi  Is   an  lotarminc  1       T  rib    ning 

from  six  to  eight,  and  in  one  part  fourteen,  feet  in  thickness. 

To  the  west  of  Sydney  there  is  what  are  known  as  the  Hartley  coal 
measures,  producing  a  non -caking  coal,  approaching  a  Splint  and  from  nine 
to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  Communication  with  thefts  mines  is  had  by 
railway  to  Sydney.  In  connection  with  this  district  we  may  mention  the 
Cannel  coal  of  Petrolea  Vale,  a  long  valley  running  down  on  the  northern 
side  of  Mount  York.  The  seam  is  six  feet  in  thickness,  eight  inches  on  the 
top  and  four  inches  at  the  bottom  being  common  kerosene  shale,  while  the 
remaining  five  feet  consist  of  fino  Cannel  coal,  giving  an  average  of  150 
gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton.  The  seam  is  worked  by  an  adit  on  the 
outcrop. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  mado  from  this  shale  is  804  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  "flashing  point"  ranges  from  118  degrees  to  12G  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

\V.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A.,  in  his  report  on  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  New 
South  Wales,  embodied  in  the  government  reports,  speaks  of  the  geological 
position  of  the  shahs  thus  : 

•Recent  researches  have  satisfied  me  that  these  only  belong  to  the  upper 
coal  measures. 

"It  has  unquestionably  resulted  from  the  local  deposition  of  some  resin, 
ous  woo:l,  end  pusses  generally  into  ordinary  coal. 

"There  is  no  anomaly  in  finding  in  one  spot  a  mere  patch  in  a  coal  seam 
as  at  Anvil  Creek,  on  the  Hunter  River ;  or  thick  bedded  masses,  as  in  the 
coal  seams  of  Mount  York,  the  thickness  depending  on  the  original  amount 
of  drift  timber." 

W.  B  I     OS.,  ^ovennmnt  examiner  of  cool  fields,  says: 

'  "ue  lower  beds  of  the  coal  series  of  New  Booth  Wales  are  geologically 
older  than  any  worked  in  Europe,  while  tho  upper  beds  represent  the  most 
recent  of  the  Eliiupeeil  true  carboniferous  formation. 

-I  have  examined  seams  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Newcastle,  belonging  to  the  same  deposits  we  are  working  ban  (Newcastle) 
and  we  may,  without  boasting,  claim  to  rank  with  the  most  extensive  coal 
fields  in  the  world. 

It  is  stated  that  although  the  kerosene  shale  has  only  been   worked  at 
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Hartley  and  Wollongong,  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  different  coal  seams,  and  as  these  spread  over  an  enormous  area  of 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  limits  on  the  quantity  of  this  peculiar 
mineral  that  the  colony  may  possess. 

There  were  twenty-eight  collieries  raising  coal,  and  three  getting  petro- 
leum oil,  cannel  coal,  and  shale,  and  the  aggregate  production  of  coal  from 
these  collieries,  in  1874,  was  1,298,400  tons  valued  at  £786,152  17s. 

The  aggregate  production  of  petroleum  oil,  cannel  coal,  and  petroleum 
oil  shale  in  1874  was  12,100  tons,  valued  at  £27,300. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  coal  mines,  and  quantity  and 
value  of  coal  raised  from  the  years  1864  to  1874,  inclusive. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Year.                                                                No.  Tons— 2240  lbs.          £  b.  <L 

18«4 26  649,012tf  270,171  11  0 

1865 .4 24  5S5,525%  273,303  13  9 

1S66 ! 25  774,238  324,049  6  T 

1867 26  770,012)tf  342,655  7  8 

1S:S 28  954,230%  417.S09  6  1 

1869 33  919,773%  346,145  16  5 

1870 82  66S.564JK  316,835  16  4 

1871.... 27  S9S,784%  316,340  2  1 

1872 26  1,012,426%  396,197  19  10 

1873 29  1,092,861%  665,746  17  3 

1874 28  1,293,400  786,152  17  0 

From  these  returns  the  Government  Examiner  finds  that  the  coal  trade 
of  New  South  Wales  is,  year  by  year,  increasing  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  has  never  been  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Many  new  companies  have  been  formed,  as  well  as  very  large 
areas  of  coal  land  taken  up  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  with  the  intention 
of  working  the  coal  from  under  it.  If  this  rapidly  increased  demand  for  coal 
could  have  been  foreseen  a  few  years  ago  and  the  shipping  facilities  at  New- 
castle had  been  greater  than  they  now  are,  they  would  have  had  a  much 
larger  production  and  demand  to  report,  and  when  the  extra  wharves  and 
cranes  now  in  course  of  erectioa  at  the  Newcastle  Harbor  are  completed, 
there  will  be  a  much  larger  foreign  demand  for  New  South  Wales  coal.  The 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  associated  masters  and  the  officers  and  del- 
egates of  the  Coal  Miners'  Association  of  the  Hunter  River  District,  by 
which  the  wages  paid  for  hewing  coal  and  other  work  usually  done  by  the 
miners,  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  observed  at  the  different  collieries,  and  the 
mode  of  settling  any  disputes  that  may  arise  in  reference  thereto,  are  to  be 
arranged,  is  stated  to  be  working  well,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  price  of  coal  at  14s.  per  ton,  delivered 
into  vessels  in  Newcastle  Harbor. 

The  following  detailed  returns  for  the  year  1874,  are  of  interest   in   this 
connection,  as  they  give  the  business  of  each  district ; 
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NEWCASTLE      DISTRICT. 

Bituminous  cool,  used  for  steam,  household,  smelting,  gas,  blacksmith, 
and  coking  purposes. 

Newcastle  Wallaend  Colliery 940,000  ton*. 

Australian  Agricultural  Company 196,494  tons. 

Cooperative  Colliery 149,699  tons. 

Warauh  Colliery 181,879  tons. 

New  Lambton  CoUlery 183,906  tons. 

Lambton  Colliery 187.768  tons. 

Dunkenfleld  ColUery »,sfi  tons. 

Victoria  Tunnel 8,148  tons. 

tilenltock  Colliery 1.400  tons. 

Total  quantity  In  1674 1,083,403  tons. 

Four-mile  Creek  and  Branxton,  <tc,  in  the  Northern  District. — Splint 
and  Bituminous  coals,  suitable  for  steam,  household,  gas,  smelting,  black- 
smith, and  coking  purposes : 

Pease  A  Co.,  Four-mile  Creek 11,086  tons. 

Ingaree  CoUlery 5  80S  tons. 

Sunderland 1,200  tons. 

Hloomfleld 767  tons. 

Dark  Creek ISOtons. 

Greta  Coal  and  Shale  Company 29,030  tons. 

Anvil  Creek  Colliery  Company 84,000  tons. 

Rix'8  Creek,  near  Singleton 180  tons. 

Stony  Creek,  near  Maltland 500  tons. 

Total  quantity  in  ls74 78,7*8  tons. 

WESTERN      DISTRICT. 

Lithgow   Valley,  Hartley,  and  Mudgee  Road. — Splint  coal  used  fox 

household,  steam,  smelting,  gas,  blacksmith,  and  coking  purposes, 

Lithgow  Valley  Colliery 18,000  tons. 

Thos.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.  L.  A.,  Eskbank  Colliery 8,600  tons. 

Bowenf ells  Colliery  Company 8,800  tons. 

Vale  of  Clywdd  Company 80  tons. 

Bulkeley's  Coal  Mine  at  Blackman'a  Flat,  Mudgee  Road 60  tons. 


Total  quanUty  In  1874 88,8001 

Tons.  Value. 
New  South  Wales  Shale  and  OH  Company— petroleum  oil,  cannel,  coal, 

used  for  oU  and  sold  for  gas  purposes,  1874 9,000  £22,600 

SOUTHERN      OR      ILLAWARRA      DISTRICT. 

Semi  bituminous  coal,  used  for   steam,   household,   smelting  and  black- 
smith purposes. 

Tans.  Value. 

Bulla!  Colliery 58,600  429,868 

Mount  Pleasant  Colliery 88.988  i«,6*s 

Osborn  WaUsend  ColUery 87.79*  l«,o«t 

American  Creek  (used  for  oil  making) 1.000  50  > 

Total  quantity  and  ralue  in  1S74 134,287  £6  ,884 

Total  quanUty  and  value  In  1973 137.0W  xei.ss* 

Decrease  In  1874 775  xsos 

American  Creek  petroleum  oU  shale  made  Into  oil  at  the  works 8,000  c  4,5* 
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AUSTRIA. 

Austria  contains  such  large  deposits  of  coal  wealth,  that  naturally  she 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  coal-producing  nations  of  Europe. 
Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bohemia  are  said  to  contain  deposits  of  coal  sufficient 
to  supply  the  whole  consumption  of  Europe  for  several  centuries  ;  but  this, 
we  fear,  is  rather  tali  talk,  although  the  coal  wealth  of  the  districts  named 
is  doubtless  very  considerable.  It  is  only  recently  that  this  has  been  turned 
to  profitable  account.  In  1818  the  prjdac'io  1  of  coal  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary was  84,450  tons  ;  in  1828  it  was  153,950  tons  ;  and  in  1838,  299,100 
tons.  The  progress  made  in  the  twenty  years  was  not  very  marked,  but  it 
has  since  been  greatly  accelerated,  the  production  having  risen  in  1848  to 
838,000  tons  ;  in  1858  to  2,598,800  tons.  Below  will  be  found  the  details 
from  the  year  1860  up  to  the  present  time. 

Years.  Pit  coal.  Lignite,  (tc. 

1S60...'. 1,739,455         1,3S9,023 

1861 9,035,823         1,604,339 

1862 2,252,951         1,811,767 

1863 2,278,343         1,805,477 

1864 2,205,540         1,896,158 

1865 2,53>,933         1,199,483 

1866 2,416,783         1,952,799 

1867 2,9*37,963         2,477,428 

1868 3,334,065         2,864,962 

1869 3,493,209         3,191,952 

1870 3,483,250         2,960,325 

1871 4,S92,4S1         4,998,869 

1872 4,713,280         5,676,672 

1873 5,000,000         6,000,000 

The  consumption  of  coal  during  the  years  named  has  been  as  follows  : 

Tears.  Tons.  Years.  Tons. 

1866 4699,737      1870 8,3>7,S67 

1867 4,707,804      1871 10,365,509 

1868 6,799,899      1S72 10,961,575 

18G9 7,529,163      1873 11,500,000 

1874 12,000,000 


RUSSIA. 

The  chief  centres  of  the  Russian  coal  supply  are  as  follows :  In  the  south, 
the  basin  of  the  Lower  Don,  which  contains  15,000  square  miles  of  the 
finest  Anthracite  ;  in  the  west,  the  governments  of  Kiev  and  Kharkoff ; 
and  further  to  the  north,  the  great  central  or  Moscow  basins,  comprising 
the  governments  of  Tver,  Kalouga,  Moscow,  Raizan,  Tula  and  Novgorod, 
extending  northward  as  far  as  the  Dwina.  To  these  items  may  be  added 
those  of  the  Kharkoff  and  Ekaterinoslay  beds  of  Anthracite,  and  private  coal 
fields  of  the  "Privis  linski  Krai,"  the  districts  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Vis- 
tula. The  total  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  Empire  of  Russia  is  put  at 
30,000  square  miles. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium,  and  the  exportation*  since  1836  may 
beol  r  >m  the  lollowing  tul>l«- 1 

ProducUon.       Exportation 
Tears.  Tons.  Tom. 

ISM S.0M.4W  778,618 

ISM 5,037,408  WMMM 

1«M s.818,419  8.MS.137 

ISM 18.774.M8  8,977,701 

1997 H.7M.8M  4,SO0,3«» 

ISM 18,898^89  «,7»*tMl 

ISM 18,846,894  8,592,790 

1870 18,W  8,182.150 

:-T!  13,733,175  S.185,804 

1878 15,559,948         .      4.5W.100 

18*3 15,77-,4"l  4,157,903 

14,M9,089  M>MI> 

The  Belgian  ton  is  1000  kilograinmes=2,200  ponnds  English. 
The  output  is  furnished  by  the  diffieront  basins  in  the  following   propor- 
tions : 

Basins.  Percent.  Basins.  nt. - 

Mona 87.8  Liege 83.8 

Cnarleroi 87.1  Numur 9.5 

Centre 18.9 

The  Province  of  Hainant  is  the  largest  coal  producer,  furnishing  10,098,- 
130  tons  during -the  year  1875.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  Belgium  is 
about  two  tons  per  annum  to  each  inhabitant.  The  imports  of  coal,  mainly 
from  England,  amount  to  a  half  a  million  tons  only,  bein-  J  tons  for 

the  year  1874. 


FRANCE. 

There  are  fifty-nine  small  coal  basins  in  France,  but  the  most  important 
are  those  of  the  Loire  and  St.  Etienne,  which  are  the  best  kn-,wi),  and 
comprise  about  50,000  acres. 

Probably  one  million  tons  of  what  is  known  as  Anthracite,  <md  tho  same 
quantity  of  soft  Anthracite,  are  annually  produced  in  Frar.co,  the  balance 
being  Bituminous  coal. 

The  production  of  coal  in  France,  since  1787,  has  beta  as  follows  (tone 
of  2200  poun-i  metric  quintals): 

1TS7 S11.IM  ISM 9,789,858  ISM l8.9SS.s7il 

18W 889,105  Nl 3,849,808  ISM 18,1  S.M9 

WU ..    789,878  1S4«, 4,389,5*9  1S70.. ft.65V.UUQ 

1SI« 984.8M  1S59 4,->lG.S<Xl  1S71 13.409.MO 

1«1 1,114,448  1M7 7,755,987  1879 15,-99.005 

M<* 1,518,489  ISM R108.115  1878 17.590.0M 

1881 1.798.9W  1M7. 18.14H.S23  1S.74 "U,0W 

In  1874  the  Loire  is  set  down  fin  $831,200  tons  ;  the  Nord  for  :i,i)71,972 
tons,  and  the  ras-de -Calais  2,978,600  tons. 
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France  takes  annually  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  British   coal,   the 
figures  for  1875  being  2,558,678  tons. 

Regarding  the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  in  France,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  of  interest : 

Years.  Production.  Consumption. 

1869 13,100.100        19,424,728 

1870 13,300,000        10,859,034 

1871 13,00 ',000        18,512,246 

18T8 15,900,000        21,933,362 

1873 17,600,000        22,700,000 

The  difference  between  product  and  consumption  represents  coal  imported 
from  Belgium  and  Great  Britain. 


THE     GERMAN     EMPIRE. 

As  now  consolidated,  Germany  ranks  as  the  largest  producer  of  coal  in 
Europe,  and  the  third  in  the  world. 

The  production  of  coal  and  Brown  coal  in  Prussia  for  a  series  of  years 
previous  to  the  year  1871,  has  been  as  follows  : 

1837 1,950,915  1864 19,408,9S2 

1857 9,841,221  1865 21,794,703 

1858 10,721,323  1866 21,629,746 

1860 12,347,828  1867 23,733,327 

1861 14,133.048  1868 25,704,758 

1862 15,576,278  1869 26,774,368 

1863 16,906,707  1S70 23,316,233 

Since  1870,  the  Empire  includes  old  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
States  of  the  Zollverien. 

The  product  of  coal  of  all  kinds  in  the  whole  of  the  German  States  was 
as  follows : 

Hard  coal.  Brown  coal. 
Year.                                                                                           Tons.  Tons. 

1^70 26,397,769  •  7,605,234 

1871 29,373,272         8,4S2,8:s7 

1872 83,306,419         9.018,048 

1873 36,392,279         9,252.914 

The  output  of  old  Prussia  is  alone  to  be  had  for  the  year  1874  ;  we  give 
some  interesting  figures,  also  a  comparison  with  1873.  There  was  pro- 
duced in  the  former  year  31,938,683  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  8,716,649  tons 
cf  soft  or  brown  coal.  There  were  1050  mines  working,  at  which  180,147 
men  were  employed,  supporting  307,295  persons.  During  1873,  1003  mines 
were  opened,  employing  174,440  men,  supporting  299,463  persons,  and 
32,347.409  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  7,987,333  tons  of  Brown  coal  were 
produced. 

We  have  returns  for  the  Dortmund  district,  which  produces  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  hard  coal  of  the  Empire,  for  1875 — 16,805,947  tons  of  coal  were 
produced,  (being  an  increase  of  9£  per  cent,  over  product  of  1874;)  employ- 
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Ing  62.606  meo,  in  259  collieries  ;  the  value  in  1875  was  one-third  less  than 
in  tin  i .n>viouB  year.  The  import  and  export  business  of  the  Empire  was 
as  ioOowi 

1«4—  Imported '.,808.144  tons  coal.         Exported 4,m.M6  tons  coal. 

30«,«8  tons  coke.  ••       1M.038  tons  coke, 

18T8—  Imported l,4M,4»T  tonscoaL         Exported 4,oio,4M  tons oosi. 

B48.K8  tons  coke,  "       41,458  tons  coke. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1873  was  eighteen  million  thalers,  while  the 
exports  were  valued  at  thirty-three  million  thalers. 

It  is  usual  to  count  twenty  German  centners  as  one  ton,  and  as  they  are 
113.38  pounds  English,  the  tons  mentioned  above  are  2,267  pounds,  or  27 
pounds  more  than  our  gross  tons. 
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WEST     VIRGINIA. 

The  coal  measures  of  West  Virginia  underlay  nearly  sixteen  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  of  which,  what  is  known  is  the  Kanawha  and  New  River 
Valleys  hold  eight  thousand.  Three  varieties  of  coal  occur:  cannel,  splint, 
and  bituminous.  Of  the  bituminous  there  are  seams  of  different  degrees  of 
hardness  and  texkire,  from  the  friable  coking  coal,  similar  to  the  best  of  the 
Newcastle  (England)  coals,  to  the  harder  splint  coals,  with  regular  cleavage, 
similar  to  the  Youghiogheny  coals  so  largely  in  demand  in  our  Western  and 
Southern  cities ;  of  so  compact  a  nature  that  it  can  be  used  in  an  iron  blast 
furnace  in  its  raw  state. 

The  bituminous  coals  are  excellent  steam  raising  fuels,  and  have  been 
used  in  steamers,  railways,  and  under  stationary  engines  with  good  results. 
The  gas  coal  seam  is  identical  with  the  Kittaning  coal  b8d,  mined  on  the 
Allegheny  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  used  in  the  eastern  and 
western  markets  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

On  approaching  from  the  eastward,  the  bituminous  coal  seams  of  West 
Virginia  are  first  found  in  the  tops  of  the  mountain  ranges  overlooking  New 
river,  in  Summers  and  Raleigh  counties,  embracing  only  the  lowest  seams 
of  what  are  known  as  the  lower  coal  measures.  The  Big  Sewell  mountain 
a  prominent  elevation  in  West  Virginia,  towering  some  2,800  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  1,500  feet  above  New  river,  forms  the  south  eastern  edge  of  the 
"Upper  Ohio  coal  basin."  All  the  territory  drained  by  the  Kanawha  and 
its  tributaries,  between  the  Falls  of  the  Kanawha  and  Campbell's  creek, 
contains  the  seams  of  coal  within  workable  reach,  above  water  level,  or  by 
shafts  at  no  great  depth.  It  can  be  mined  very  cheaply;  and  the  quantity 
available  i&  vast  beyond  conception.  The  top  seam  of  the  lower  coal  meas- 
ures disappears  beneath  the  Kanawlia,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Elk  river, 
at  Charleston ;  while  some  of  the  coal  seams  reappear  up  the  valleys  formed 
by  the  Elk  and  Coal  Rivers.  Cabin  creek,  Elk  river,  and  Coal  river  are 
three  considerable  tributariea  to  the  Kanawha,  penetrating  the  country  for 
long  distances,  and  bringing  into  convenient  working  position  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  coal  land. 

At  Quinnimont,  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  295 
miles  west  of  Richmond,  are  the  works  of  the  New  River  Car  Co.  Analysis 
made  by  J.  B.  Britton,  gave  the  following  resul  ts  : 

Coke  Coke 

CoaL  run  of  mines,     from  slack. 

Fixed  Carbon 73.53  Carbon 93.S5  91.72 

Volatile  Matter 18.19  Ash 5.84  5.09 

Ash 4.93  Sulphur 0.31  0.43 

Moisture 0.74  Water 2.71 

This  company  is  mining  a  vein  about  3^  feet  bituminous  coal,   using   the 
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ok«- in  their  blast  furnace,  for  the  manufacture  of  car  wheel*.    The 
M  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  Connellsville,  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  Httttaflbtfy,  U6  miles  west  from  Richmond,   John   Nuttall,   Esq.,   is 
mining  ;i  Bituminous  coal  from  the  lower  coal  measures  ;  the  vein  is  3  J  feet 
thick  f.ir  above  water  level.     The  coal  finds  a  market   east  for  steam  pur- 
poses,    The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  has  been  using  this  coal  with 
satisfaction.     The  slack  coal  is  made  into  coke,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
he  is  now  c Meting  ovens.     The  coke  has  been  used  for   iron   smelting  and 
for  foundries  with  great  success,  being  pronounced  by  those  who  have  tried 
iual  to  the  best  Connellsville  coke. 
At  Hawk's  Nest,  325  miles  west  from  Richmond,   are  the  works  of  the 
ley- Kanawha  Co ,  an  English  concern.     Their  coal  was  analyzed  at  the 
<>1  of  Mines,  in  London,  with  the   following  result:      Carbon,    83.31; 
hydrogen,  5.54  ;  oxygen  and  nitrogen,   G.86  ;     sulphur,    0.74  ;    ash,    2.15 ; 
water,  1.40. 

At  Cannelton,  344  miles  west  from  Richmond,  the  Cannelton  company  are 
working  the  coal,  which  is  so  well  known  in  the  eastern  and  western  mar 
kets.  At  this  point  there  are  the  following  seams  of  coal :  The  first,  known 
as  the  "Southern  Creek,"  4  feet  9  inches  in  thickness  (two  benches  of  coal 
1  by  four  inches  of  slate.)  Next  above  is  the  gas  coal,  of  G  feet  8 
iwHflfti  made  up  of  three  benches  ;  the  coal  is  a  first  class  gas  coal.  Above 
this  is  a  seam  of  coal  5  feet  in  thickness,  of  semi-bituminous  quality.  Above 
tins  is  the  "Stockton"  seam  of  coal,  5  feet  4  inches  in  thickness,  av<  raging 
3^  feet  of  cannel,  and  1  foot  10  inches  of  splint  coal.  Next  above  is  a  seam 
of  "Splint"  coal,  8  feet  in  thickness,  G  feet  of  which  is  a  solid  mass,  ;ind  an 
coal  for  smelting  purposes.  We  give  an  analysis  of  the  Cannelton, 
made  by  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Co.,  of  New  York  :  Volatile  nutter, 
58.0;  fixed  carbon,  23.5;  ash,  18.5.     At  standard  (10,000  cubic  ^ave 

an  illuminating  power  of  6454  candtea,  or  12,025  cubic  feet  of  43. GO  candles, 
f  32  bushels  of  coke,  1:520  pounds. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Coalburg  (Brownstown)  354  miles  west  from  Richmond, 
are  several  operations,  working  coal  which  is  highly  appreciated  by  iron- 
masters as  an  excellent  fuel,  in  its  raw  state,  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ores, 
and  also  for  steam  :ui-l  ilojn.- tie  puip'-sc- in  the  OIuo  river  markets.  An- 
alyses made  of  the  bituminous  coul  from  this  locality  show  :  1.  1  carbon, 
56.0  to  G2.6 ;  volatile  matter,  1  8  j  ash,  1  "  {,,  l.s  :  water,  JO  to  2.5. 

At  Peytona,  in  Boone  county,  are  the  mines  of  the  Peytona   Cannel   Coal 

from  its  junction  with  the 
oS0  miles  west  from  Richmond.     The   coal   is    trans- 
ported by  slackw;'.-  i tion  to  the  mouth  of  Coal  river,    where   a   con- 
nect;               ic  with  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.     The  great  part  of  the  product  of 
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mines  has  been  forwarded  westward  by  the  Kanawha  anil  Ohio  riven 
to  Cin*'iuu:iti.  and  other  important  places  bordering  the  rivers.  The  coal 
is  also  sold  in  the  Eastern  markets,  » here  it  is  esteemed  both  for  gas  pur- 
poses and  fuel.  We  give  place  to  an  analysis  of  tins  coal  made  by  the  Man- 
hattan Com]':.'  \  hitile  matter,  46.0;  fixed  carbon,  44.0  ;  ash,  13.0.  At 
10,000  feet  per  ton,  standard  yield,  the  illuminating  power  is  43.12  candles, 
or  13,200  cubic  feet  of  32.GG  candles.  Weight  of  coke,  32  bnshels=»1380 
pounds. 

In  regard  to  an  outlet  from  this  region,  we  have  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  eastward,  the  building  of  which  has  done  so  much  to  open  up  this 
district  Their  charges  for  carrying  coal  are  extremely  liberal,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  comparatively  a  new  road,  and  has  many  obstacles  to 
surmount  from  errors  in  the  original  location  of  the  line  ;  a  more  decided 
move  seems  to  have  been  inaugurated  this  year,  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  trade,  and  in  time  it  is  destined  to  carry  considerable 
quantities  of  coal. 

The  Government  improvements  of  the  navigation  of  the   Kanawha   river, 
by  dams  and  locks,  will  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  most  wonder 
ful  region,  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  this  the  iron 
making  district  of  America. 

The  total  coal  product  of  West  Virginia  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
600,000  tons  per  annum. 

MISSOURI. 

[From  the  report  or  O.  C.  Brodh«  'lotftst  for  KH.J 

The  coal  measures  of  Missouri  comprise  an  area  of  about  22.095  square 
miles,  including  160  square  miles  in  St.  Louis  county,  80  in  St.  Charles, 
and  a  few  outliers  in  Lincoln  and  Wamo  :  the  remainder  in  northwest  and 
western  Missouri.  This  includes  8,406  square  miles  of  upper  or  barren 
measures,  about  2,000  square  miles  of  exposed  middle,  and   12,420  of  lower 

: 

The  boundary  \><  i  ween  the  middle  and  lower  coal  is  not  well  defined,  but 
is  limited  b\  a  thick  bedded,  coarse,  micaceous  sandstone,  sometimes  of  no 
great  extent,  at  other  times  of  great  thieknes  t  to  enter  the 

State  in  the  west  part  of  Bates  county,  and  to  pass  thence  via   Butler  to 
Chill  Johnson  county;    thence   northwardly   four    miles    west   of 

Warreoabtngii  to  four  miles  east  of  (?)  Aullville,  Lafayette  county;  thence, 
irregularly  meandering  through  Lafayette   county,   crossing   the   Missouri 
.  passing  to  ten  miles  east  of  Carroll  ton,  Carroll  county  ;  thence  to  the 
theasl  corner  of  Livingston  county,  from   which   point   it   bears  north- 
east to  the  center  of  Linn  ccimty,  and  thence,   northward.     The   southern 
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and  eastern  boundary  of  the  lower  coal  measures  is  as  follows  :  (through 
Barton,  Bates,  Vernon  and  St.  Clair,  the  boundary  has  not  yet  been  well  de- 
fined ;)  entering  the  State  in  Barton,  it  passes  northeast  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Vernon  ;  it  enters  Si  Clair  about  one  half  way  up,  on  its  western 
line,  thence,  meanders  eastward  to  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Osceola; 
thence,  northward  to  within  eight  miles  ef  Clinton,  Henry  county,  thence 
northeast  to  the  east  line  of  Henry  county  ;  thence  northwardly,  with 
occasional  variations  of  sandstones  as  much  as  eight  miles  east  to  Browns- 
ville, Saline  county ;  thence  north-eastward  to  Marshall  and  thence  to 
Miami.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  it  passes  eastward,  from  a  point 
opposite  Arrow  Rock,  to  the  east  line  of  Howard  county  ;  and  thence,  in  a 
meandering  course  via  Columbia,  Boone  county,  New  Bloomfield  and  Ful- 
ton, Callaway  county,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Callaway  ;  thence,  north- 
eastwardly to  a  point  three  miles  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Mont- 
gomeiy  county ;  thenco  northwest  to  near  the  mouth  of  Lick  creek,  Ralls 
county :  thence,  southwest  to  Mexico,  Audrain  county  ;  from  thence,  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Monroe  county,  thence,  irregularly  trending  northward 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  Knox  county  ;  thence,  to  a  point  on  the  norffii 
line  of  Lewis  county,  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  ;  thence 
northwardly  to  the  Des  Moines  river,  on  the  north  line  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  East  of  this,  are  small  outliers  in  Montgomeiy,  Warren,  Lincoln 
and  St.  Louis  counties,  and  perhaps  others  in  southwest  Missouri. 

The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  upper  coal  measures  is  1,317  feet,  includ- 
ing only  about  4  feet  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  two  seams  of  one  foot  in 
thickness ;  the  others  are  very  thin  seams  or  mere  streaks.  The  middle 
coal  measures  include  a  total  thickness  of  about  324  feet,  in  which  are  em- 
braced about  7  feet  of  coal,  including  two  workable  seams  of  21  and  24 
inches  ;  one  ether  of  one  foot,  that  is  worked  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  six  seams  too  thin  to  work.  The  lower  measures  include  from 
250  to  300  feet,  embracing  about  five  workable  seams  of  coal,  varying  in 
thickness  from  1£  to  4£  feet,  and  thin  seams  varying  from  6  to  11  inches, 
and  several  minor  seams  and  streaks ;  in  all  13  feet  6  inches  of  coal.  We 
therefore  have  in  Missouri  nearly  1,900  feet  of  coal  measures  with  a  total 
aggregate  of  24  feet  6  inches  of  coal.  The  thinner  seams  of  coal  are  not 
often  mined,  except  in  localities  remote  from  railroad  transportation.  The 
coal  from  thicker  seams  (those  from  1£  to  2  and  4  feet)  is  generally  sold  at 
10  cents  per  bushel  at  the  mines.  The  thin  seam,  10  to  14  inches  on  Nod- 
away river,  is  sold  at  over  20  cents  per  bushel  at  the  mines.  The  reason  of 
this  is  the  difficulty  of  mining  (there  being  so  much  superfluous  material  to 
be  removed)  and  the  remoteness  of  other  coals.  Miners  seem  to  prefer  to 
work  a  bed  of  2  to  2£  feet  in  thickness.     We  would  consider  all  beds   over 
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18  inches  thick  ar  workable  coals.  The  estimated  area,  where  such  may  be 
reached  within  BOQ  feet  from  the  surface,  is  about  7,000  square  miles.  The 
coal  is  bituminous,  and  thr  pi.tliut  may  be  safely  estimated  at  800,000 
ton-. 

following  is  a  condensed  vertical  section  of  the  coal  measures t 

No.  Locality. 

1— 199  feet.  Including  sso  feet  above  the  connected 

section 

9— 19  Inches  coal Holt,  west  part  of  Nodaway  and  northwardly; 

also  White  cloud,  Kanta* 

a— a-.<        •  

4— 19  Inchea  coal Andrew,  Buchanan,  De  Kalk,  Gentry  and  Platte 



a— 10  Inches  coal Platte  county. 

7— 8T9  feet  to  base  of  nppei  coal  measures 

8— 3 inches coal  at  top of  mil lie  coal  measures Pleasant   Hill,   Missouri   City  and    Prlncctoa 

Mercer  County. 

»— 1«4  f«ft 

10—  l  foot  coal Cass,  Johnson,  Lafayette  and  Livingston,  also 

Grundy. 

tl-TOftet 

J9— S9  feet  (Lexington  coal) Lafayette,  Johnson  and  Ray. 



14—7  inches  coal Lafayette  and  Ray. 

15—14  feet 

is— si  inches  coal Lafayette,  Johnson,  Carroll  and  Livingston. 

17— 5)  to  »o  feet 

W— tjg  tost  (Worrensburgb  coal) Johnson,  Henry  and  Charlton. 

19—5*  feer 

90—7  Inches  coal Johnson. 

91— 18  feet 

99—1  foot  8  Inches  coal Johnson. 

9S— 18  feet 

>  Inches  coal Johnson. 



99— 9  feet  coal Henry. 

97— 46  feet 

98— 9  «<  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches  coal Randolph,  Boone,  Callaway,    Johnson,  nenry, 

Vernon,  Bates,  Adair,  Sullivan,  Putnam,  Audrain 
and  Macon. 

99—1 1  feet Macon. 

90—11  Inches  coal Macon,  Henry  and  Johnson. 

91— About  13  feet 

99— 9  feet  coal ;  10  Inches  of  clay  near  base Ralls,  Audrain.  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles  and  Mont- 
gomery, Henry  and  Johnson. 


OHIO. 

The  coal  measures  within  this  State  occupy  a  space  of  about  180  miles  in 
length  by  SO  in  breadth  at  the  widest  port,  with  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  extending  along  the  Ohio  river  from  Trumbull  county,  on  the 
north,  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  south.  The  counties  wholly 
rlrnn  with  coal  are  Mahoning,  Columbiana,  Stark,  Holmes,  Tuscarawas, 
Carroll,  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Belmont,   Guernsey,   Coshocton,   Muskingum, 
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Perry,  Noble,  Morgan,  Monroe,  Washington,  Athens,  Miegs,  Galla,  Law- 
rence, and  nearly  all  of  Jackson.  The  counties  of  which  the  eastern  or 
southeastern  parts  only  are  underlain  with  coal  are  Trumbull,  Summit, 
Medina,  Wayne,  Licking,  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Vinton,  and  Scioto.  There 
are  small  detached  basins  in  Wayne,  Ashland,  Richland,  and  Knox  counties. 
The  boundary  on  the  east  is  the  State  line,  the  same  field  extending  east- 
ward over  all  western  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  divides  the  coals  of  Ohio  into  three  classes — first, 
the  dry,  open -burning  or  furnace  coals  ;  second,  cementing  or  coking  coals; 
third,  cannel  coals,  the  first,  which  is  popularly  known  as  block  coal,  in- 
cludes those  that  do  not  coke  and  adhere  in  the  furnace,  and  are  such  as 
may  be  used  in  the  raw  state  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  second, 
embracing  by  far  the  greater  portion,  are  of  the  ordinary  coking,  bitumin- 
ous kinds,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  melt  and  agglutinate  by  heat. 
The  third  variety  consists  of  the  cannel  coals,  whico  resemble  a  dark  shale, 
highly  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  but  does 
not  agglutinate. 

The  chief  mining  regions  of  Ohio  are  the  Mahoning  Valley,  the  Tuscara- 
was Valley,  the  Hocking  Valley,  including  the  Straitsville  and  Shawnee 
mines,  the  Salineville  region,  the  Pomeroy  region,  the  Bellaire  region,  the 
Steubenville  region,  the  Jackson  regior,  the  Cambridge  region,  the  Coshoc- 
ton region,  the  Leetonia  region,  and  the  Ironton  region. 

The  mines  of  Mahoning  Valley,  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  and  the  Jackson 
region  are  all  opened  on  the  lower  coal  of  the  measures,  called  Briar 
Hill  coal,  Block  coal,  furnace  coal,  etc.  It  is  usually  about  four  feet  thick. 
The  mines  of  Hocking  region,  Steubenville,  part  of  Salineville,  Cambridge, 
are  opened  on  No.  6,  which  ranges  from  4  to  13  feet  of  thickness  and  is  open 
burning  m  quality  also.  The  others  are  worked  in  cam  of  the  different 
beds,  cf  which  there  are  ten  altogether  of  minable  thickness. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  Ohio  coals  shows  that  the  relative  amount 
of  moisture  varies  from  1.10  per  cent  to  something  over  9.10  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  volatile  matter  varies  from  28  per  cent  to  something  over  40 
per  cent  Fixed  carbon  varied  from  34.10  (in  the  upper  coal  from  Holmes 
county)  to  65.90  (in  the  coal  from  Steubenville  shaft.)  The  ash  found  in 
eleven  Ohio  cannel  coals  was  12.827  per  cent.  The  average  proportion  of 
sulphur  was  1.551  per  cent,  that  from  the  lower  half  of  the  State  being 
L229  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  coal  from  the  upper  half  1.836  per  cent. 

Coal  was  discovered  in  Tallmadge,  a  mile  west  of  the  Centre,  as  early  as 
1810.  It  was  visible  in  a  small  ravine,  where  for  many  years  blacksmiths 
from  the  adjacent  country  came  and  dug  it  from  an  open  pit.  At  that  time 
no  other  coal  was  known  in  Northern  Ohio.     As  early  as  1755,  mineral  coal 
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bad  been  discovered  near  Bolivar,  in  Tuscarawas  county,  by  its  being  seen 
on  fire,  but  it  was  not  dug  or  mined  for  use  as  fuel,  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
prior  to  1810.     The  seam  was  4  feet  thick,  and  was  regularly  mined  in  1 

The  Perry  county  coal  field  is  new,  dating  back  only  to  1870  ;  yet  the 
seven  mines  at  Straitsville  take  out  as  much  coal  daily,  as  the  whole  of 
Hickory  township  combined.  This  coal  is  of  about  the  same  character  as 
the  block  coal  of  Mercer,  Trumbull.  Mthoning  and  other  adjoining  coun- 
ties, is  11  feot  thick,  although  there  are  two  other  veins,  one  under  and  one 
above  the  "great  vein,"  aggregating  another  11  feet,  making  in  all  22  feet  of 
coal  in  tliree  veins,  in  the  same  hill,  all  above  the  water  level. 

Cleveland  and  Erio  have  hitherto  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  by  lake, 
but  it  will  soon  embrace  several  other  lake  towns.  Toledo.  Sandusky, 
Black  River,  Fairport,  and  Ashtabula  have  roads  leading  to  the  mines,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  bring  out  coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  block  coals  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  gave  the  following 
results : 

i.  ii.  in. 

Specific  GraYity l.ssi  1.360  1.323 

Water 3.60  3.4T  8.90 

VolaUle  Matter 3;.M  81.83  39.70 

Fixed  Carbon 62.06  64.35  60.40 

Ash 1.18  1.46  6.69 


100.—  100.—  100.— 

No.  1— Sample  of  Briar  nil),  from  Chestnut  Ridge. 
No.  8— From  Vratch's  mine,  Youngstown. 
No.  3— From  Walworth's  mine,  Mahoning  County. 

Mr.  Andrew  Roy,  State  Inspector  of  Mines,  gives  tho  production  of  coal 
in  this  State  as  below : 

187« 5,815,2*4  tons.  1S74 3,867,583  tons. 

187« 5,430,08S  tons.  1875 4,848  339  tons. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining  in  this  State  iu  1875  was 

12,0%  underground,  and  1,373  on  the  surface.     Tho  business  of  tnat   year 

was  furnished  by  the  various  counties  to  the  following  extent : 

County.                                   Production.             county.  Production. 

Athens 899,503  tons.  Muskingum 109,480  tons. 


Belmont 918.505  tons.  Mahoning 371.689 

Carroll 60,000  tons.         Meigs S4S,5»  tons. 

Columbia 3J2.444  tons.  Noble 4.-oo  tons. 

Coshocton 90,69ton3.  Perry 509,169 tons. 

Guernsey ;3>,«7  tons.  Stark 403,180  tons. 

Gallia 6,490  tons.         Tuscarawas 107,000  tons. 

Bockln? 17'»,080  tons.         Summit  274  s:*  tons. 

Bolmes 14.oootons.  Trumbull 7-49,009  tons. 

lion 5,8001003.  Vint,  n 56,854  tons. 

-on 193.963  tons.  Wayii"                                    ..  f 0,991  tons. 

Lawrence l.'i.48»  tons.  :.,\on 19,4*3  tons. 

Medina "(tons.  Small  mines 80,0091 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  coal  field  of  Arkansas  has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  in  twelve 
counties.  The  coal  found  is  semi-bituminous  or  semi-anthracite.  A  bed  of 
semi-bituminous  coal  nine  feet  thick  is  reported  in  Sebastian  County.  The 
Spadra  semi-anthracite  is  the  only  coal  that  is  known  in  market  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  an  account  of  its  location,  etc.,  will  prove  interesting.  "This 
name  is  given  to  a  deposit  of  semi-anthracite  coal,  three  feet  thick,  found  at 
Spadra,  in  Johnson  County,  105  miles  from  Little  Rock,  now  being  worked 
by  the  Spadra  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  lies  almost  horizontal,  with  a 
slight  dip  to  the  north.  It  crops  out  on  the  river  bank,  and  is  traceable 
along  the  river  front.  On  digging  anywhere,  the  same  vein,  from  3£  to  4 
feet  thick,  is  invariably  struck  within  55  feet  of  the  level  of  the  river  front. 
The  product  is  about  5,000  tons.  The  existence  of  a  second  vein,  which  is, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  30  feet  below  the  one  working  now,  is 
a  matter  of  development  The  coal  can  be  placed  at  Little  Rock  at  $3.25  a 
ton;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  §3.75  a  ton  ;  at  New  Orleaes  for 
$5  a  ton;  at  St.  Louis,  $6.75  per  ton." 

The  only  coal  to  compete  with  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas  to  New  Orleans,  600  miles — which  section  of  country  con- 
sumes about  one  million  of  tons  per  annum — is  the  Bituminous  coal,  prin- 
cipally furnished  by  Pittsburgh. 

Professor  Owen  gives  an  analysis   of  the   coal   in   the  First   Geological 

Report  on  Arkansas,  page  130.     It  was  also  analysed  by  Mr.  I.    A.    Liebig, 

and  by  L.  C.  Bierwirth,  with  the  following  results  : 

Owen.  Liebio.  Bierwirth. 

Moisture 0.5  '      1.524  0.630 

Volatile  and  combustible  gases 7.9  7.527  10.521 

Fixed  carbon 85.6  S5.031  83.719 

Ashes 6.0  5.46S  5,030 

Total 100.  100.  100. 

Specific  gravity 1.335  1.3409  1.3112 

In  addition  there  is  the  Ouita  Coal  Co.,  producing  an  excellent  variety  of 
semi-anthracite,  to  the  extent  of  seven  thousand  tons  a  year ;  the  mines  are 
seventy-two  miles  from  Little  Rock ;  the  vein  is  32  inches  thick.  Analysis 
gave  80.46  fixed  carbon ;  12.66  volatile  matter;  ash,  5.11;  water,  1.77; 
color  of  ash,  light  brown.  One  or  two  other  small  mines  producing  less 
than  one  thousand  tods  annually. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  valuable  features  of  the  coal  found  in  this  State  are,  that  there  is 
plenty  of  it  tliat  it  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  State,  and  readily 
accessible.  Although  it  is  generally  necessary  to  mine  it  by  means  of 
shafts,  the  coal  is  reached  at  so  reasonable  a  depth  from  the  surface  that  its 
mining  is  done  without  unusual  expense ;  the  number  of  railroads   travers- 
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ing  all  parts  of  this  State,  with  good  level  grades  and  without  curves,  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  eh.  up  transportation,  and  there  is  a  large  market  for 
the  coal  that  is  produced. 

The  viilinhle  iron-smelting  Bi^'  MiuMy  coal,  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  extensively  used  at  Si  Louis,  as  well  as  some  of  a  fair 
quality  in  other  localities,  would  lead  us  to  the  hope  of  yet  fiudiug  coal  of 
a  better  quality  than  much  of  that  which  is  now  mined. 

The  Unite!  States  census  of  1870  reports  the  production  of  coal  in  Illi- 
nois at  2,629,563  tons.  To  those  accustomed  to  the  large  production  of 
Eastern  mines  near  our  seaboard  these  figures  may  appear  small,  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  the  coal  business  in  the  West  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
In  La  Sal  e  County  there  arc  three  seams  of  coal,  the  upper  four  and  a  half 
to  five  feet  thick,  the  middle  usually  six  feet,  and  the  lower  f  mr  feet.  The 
,  most  popular  in  the  market  is  the  middle,  as  it  makes  a  dense  fire,  and  is 
largely  used  for  steam  and  domestic  uses.  In  1870  the  product  was  173.^<i  t 
tons,  according  to  the  census  reports,  and  this  has  probably  been  doubled 
by  this  time.  What  is  known  as  Wilmington  coal  is  found  in  Will  and 
Livingston  Counties,  the  seam  averaging  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
amount  in  1875  was  512,800  tons.  It  makes  a  good  steam  coal,  and  is  much 
liked  for  locomative  use.  This  district  furnishes  the  principal  supply  of 
soft  coal  used  in  Chicago  The  mining  is  carried  on  principally  by  three 
companies.  The  Wilmington  and  Vermilion  Co.  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1800 
tons.  The  Star  Company  has  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  a  day ;  produced 
117.G80  tons  in  1875.  The  Wilmington  Coal  and  Manufacturing  Company 
has  a  producing  capacity  of  over  500  tons  daily.  The  Eureka  Coal  Co., 
mined  131,615  tons  in  1875  ;  the  C.  W.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  225,879  tons.  The 
oing  of  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  River  Kailroad,  which  pierces  the  heart 
of  this  coal  district  thus  furnishes  Chicago  with  a  supply  of  cheap  and 
valuable  fuel. 

St.  Louie,  Missouri,  obtains  a  large  supply  of  Bituminous  coal  from  the 
Belleville  district,  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois.  This  county  contains  -450 
square  miles  of  coal,  anxl  the  Inst  census  returns  show  a  production  in  this 
county  of  793,810  tons.  The  principal  seam  worked  is  from  five  to  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  economically  mined.  Analysis  of  this  coal  shows: 
Water,  G;  volatile  matter,  33.8;  fixed  carbon,  55.2;  ash,  5. 

In  Vermilion  County  the  seam  is  six  feet  thick,  furnishing  a  good  fat, 
soft  caking  coal.  The  vein  is  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  is  very  thick  and  of  excellent  quality.  Mining  was  begun  in 
1867.     The  annual  product  is  250,000  tons. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  entire  State  in  1875  is  estimated  at 
3,750,000  tons. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


WEIGHT  OR  MEASURE. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  a  "standard  of  weights  and  measures,"  but  at 
present  there  Is  not  a  national  observance  of  this  enactment.  We  have  bushels,  boxes,  hogsheads, 
tons  2,000  lbs.,  and  2,240  tbs.,  oftentimes  two  or  more  systems  in  one  State,  and  occasionally  In  the 
same  region.  We  propose  that  all  coal  be  mined,  carried  and  sold  at  2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  wholesale 
and  retail.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  calculate  production,  compare  prices  and  In  fact,  set  the 
whole  trade  on  a  substantial  foundation,  which  Is  Impossible  under  the  present  disorganized  and 
sectional  system  of  measurement.  Reader,  will  you  please  give  this  matter  your  earnest  atten- 
tion? 

LARGE  MINE  VENTILATOR. 

The  largest  mine  ventilator  In  the  world  Is  a  Gulbal  fan,  45  feet  In  diameter,  and  12  feet  face,  at 
the  Usworth  colliery,  near  NewcasUe-on-Tyne,  England.  This  fan  runs  about  forty-flre  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  Is  said  to  circulate  200,000  to  250.ooo  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  It  is  driven 
by  two  first  motion  engines,  36  Inch  diameter  cylinders,  3  feet  stroke.  The  upcast  shaft  Is  10  feet 
diameter,  and  600  feet  deep.  The  workings  In  three  seams  are  ventilated  through  It.  The  output 
of  the  Usworth  Colliery  la  about  1,500  tons  per  day.  The  mines  are  very  extensive.  All  the  under- 
ground haulage  is  performed  by  machinery ;  two  of  the  three  seams  are  worked  on  the  bord  and  pil- 
lar system ;  the  other  is  worked  on  the  longwall  plan. 

COAL  TRADE  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

The  first  time  that  Bituminous  coal  appears  as  an  article  of  commerce  on  the  Lake  was  in  the 
year  1829,  when  the  northern  division  of  the  Ohio  canal  was  opened  from  Akron,  Ohio,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Ohio  coal  field.  Up  to  1854  It  was  brought  by  this  means  to  Cleveland,  In  that  year  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  roads  penetrated  the  coal  fields,  and 
gave  another  outlet.  The  Bituminous  coal  from  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  received  and 
shipped  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  These  two  ports  transact  about  all  the  Bituminous  coal  business  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  on  the  lakes. 

ASPHALTUM  DEPOSITS. 

Asphalt  is  a  natural  mineral  bitumen,  and  is  composed  of  asphaltene  and  petrolene.  In  nature 
it  Is  found  combined  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  mineral  substances.  It  fuses  only  at  about 
400  degrees  Farenhelt,  and  maintains  its  hardness  under  a  constant  heat  of  150  degrees  Farenhelt. 
This  substance  was  formerly  obtained  almost  solely  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Doad  Sea.  but 
within  five  years,  the  great  lake  of  asphalt  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  has  been  U3ed  as  a  source  of 
supply  both  for  the  United  States  and  Europe.  This  lake  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
curiosities  In  the  world,  and  Its  existence  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  circular  in 
shape,  and  covers  about  114  acres.    Its  depth  is  unknown,  although  it  is  estimated  to  be  8  )0  feet. 

The  asphaltum  constantly  bubbles  up  in  the  centre,  and  flows  outward.  On  the  outer  edges  It 
hardens,  and  will  sustain  carts  and  teams  200  or  300  feet  from  the  shore.  It  is  cut  out  in  blocks, 
refined  by  heat,  and  finds  Its  way  to  market  molded  Into  barrels  For  paving  city  streets,  asphalt 
Is  fast  coming  into  general  use  In  Europe.  In  Paris,  all  the  boulevards  and  other  principal  streets 
are  paved  with  it,  and  in  London  no  other  material  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  for  laying  pavements. 

COAL  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Mount  Hope  coal  mine,  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  contains  the  hardest  Anthracite  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  much  lighter  colored  than  the  ordinary  Anthracite,  and  in 
many  places  it  st  rongly  resembles  plumbago.  The  mine  yields  about  15,coo  tons  a  year,  and  It  is 
pretty  good  fuel,  though  when  the  beds  were  opened,  many  years  ago,  it  was  thought  to  be  next  to 
worthless.  It  sells  for  from  $2  50  to  $4  50  a  ton  at  the  mine.  Large  quantities  of  this  coal  are  con- 
sumed at  the  mine,  In  smelting  copper  from  Chill. 

COAL  IN  TEXAS. 

The  coal- bearing  rocks  of  Texas  occupy  an  area  of  not  less  than  six  thousand  miles,  embracing 
the  counties  of  Jack,  Young,  Palo,  Pinto,  Eastland,  Brown,  Comanche,  Callahan,  Coleman,  and 
extending  to  the  territory  of  Bexar.    The  rocks  contain  the  characteristics  belonging  to  the  coal 
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measures  of  Missouri  and  other  Western  States.   In  general  appearance  this  coal  resembles  that 

.  Illinois.    The  analysis  gives:— Fixed  Carbon,  St  per  cent.;  Volatile  Matter.  M  per 

Ashes,  s  per  cent.    It  cokes  with  a  great  flame,  without  changing  Its  form.    Anthracites, 

lighter  and  more  brittle  than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  found  In  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Lignites,  and  oitu-r  coals  of  more  recent  origin,  occupy  an  area  of  ten  thousand  square  miles. 

UNDERGROUND  TEMPERATURE. 

Regarding  underground  temperatures,  a  very  valuable  set  of  observations  has  been  received 
from  a  mine,  l, too  feet  deep,  In  Prague,  Bohemia.    The  depths,  and  corresponding  temperatures 
are  as  follows : 
Depth  in  feet.  Degrees  Fahrenheit.  Depth  In  feet.  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 

68  47.t  ltM  68J 

M  48.6  1414  6t.4 

Ml  60.7  MSI  81.4 

MS  6T.8  ltM  64.1 

DEEPEST  COAL  PIT. 

The  deepest  pit  In  the  world  Is  said  to  be  at  Chalellneau,  three  miles  from  Charlerol,  Belgium.  It 
to  tBtt  feet  deep  from  the  surface,  and  It  was  Intended  to  sink  another  shaft  In  a  tunnel  from  the 
bottom  of  the  first  shaft,  a  further  depth  of  4W  feet,  making  a  total  depth  of  6314  feet.  The  deep- 
est coal  shaft  In  England  Is  the  Dunkenfleld,  a,ooo  feet,  took  ten  years  time  to  sink,  cost  $600,900, 
and  this  to  reach  a  bed  of  coal  only  4  ft.  87,  inches  thick. 

DISTANCES  TO  MARKET. 

Tne  following  are  the  distances  from  a  portion  of  the  American  coal  fields,  to  the  different  tide- 
water markets : 

PROM  ST  MII.ES. 

PottsvUle  to  New  York Canal  Wk 

PottsvUle  to  New  York Rail  and  Water  its 

PottBvUle  to  Philadelphia Canal  10s 

PottsvUle  to  Philadelphia Ball  93 

Mauch  Chunk  to  New  York Lehigh  Canal  171 

Mauch  Chunk  to  New  York Morris  Canal  147 

Mauch  Chunk  to  New  York Rail  its 

Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia Canal  its 

Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia Rail  89 

Carbondale  to  New  York Roll  and  Canal  MS 

Scrantonto  New  York Rail  14s 

WUkesbarre  to  New  York Rail  let 

Wukesbarre  to  Philadelphia Rail  and  Canal  M8 

Wukesbarre  to  Mauch  Chunk Rail  ss 

Wukesbarre  to  Baltimore Rail  and  Canal  9C0 

wukesbarre  to  Baltimore Canal  S46 

Shamokln  to  Baltimore Hall  and  Canal  too 

Shamokln  to  Baltimore N.  Cent.  It  R.  iss 

Cumberland  to  Baltimore Rail  178 

Cumberland  to  Georgetown Canal  1-4 

Cumberland  to  Alexandria Canal  ;tl 

Broad  Top  to  Philadelphia Rail  S4t 

Clearfield  to  Philadelphia Rail  tso 

Westmoreland  to  PhUadelphla Rail  SO 

Bkwsburg  to  New  York Rail  too 

Kanawha  to  Richmond Rail  H 

COAL  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  only  coal  that  has  been  used  at  all  successfully,  that  Is  mined  In  this  State,  Is  found  in  Jack- 
son County.  The  business  Is  very  small,  amounting  to  not  over  80,000  tons  annually.  An  analysis 
gives  It :— Carbon,  46 ;  Volatile  Matter,  St;  Ash,  t;  Sulphur.  9;  Water,  ft.  This  great  State  to 
therefore  supplied  with  fuel  by  our  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  1 
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VOLUME  OF  GAS  OBTAINED  FROM  A  TON  OF  COAL. 

Cubic  Feet.  Specific  Gkavitt. 

Boghead  Cannel 13,334  .42 

Wlgan  Cannel 15,426  .73 

Cannel 15,000  .68 

Cape  Breton 9,500  — 

Cumberland 10,000  — 

English,  mean 11,000  .24 

Newcastle 10,<  oo  .05 

Kilkenny 12,500  .04 

Oil  and  Grease 28,000  .6T 

Pictou  and  Sydney 8,00 J  — 

Pine  Wood 11,000  .66 

Pittsburgh  Coal 9,520  — 

Resin 15,600  .66 

Scotch  Coal 15,'  oa  .56 

VirgtnlaCoal 8,963  — 

Wallsend 12,000  .42 

CUBIC  CONTENTS  OF  A  TON. 

Few  pe>"sons  have  any  Idea  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  stowed  In  a  given  space ;  we 
therefore  give  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  It  may  be  figured  up.  A  shed  or  room,  15  feet 
high,  IS  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  long,  will  hold  200  tons  of  Anthracite  coal,  and  perhaps  ten  tons  less 
Of  Cumberland.  Thus  15x13x30— ilOO,  divided  by  4 ',  average  cubic  contents  of  a  ton  of  Anthra- 
cite—202^. 

The  average  number  of  cubic  feet  required  to  stow  a  ton  of  coal  is  as  follows : 

BlTUMINOl'  S. 

Cumberland/maximum 42.3 

do.  minimum 41.2 

Duffryn,  (Welsh) 42,99 

Cannel,  (Lancashire) 46.3T 

Blossburg,  Pa 42.8 

Hartley,  Newcastle 44. 

Pictou,  Nova  Scotia 45. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 4T.08 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton 47.02 

Clover  Hill,  Va 49.02 

Cannelton,  Indiana 4T. 

Scotch 43.08 

Richmond,  Va.,  (Midlothian) 41.04 

ANTHRACITE. 

Peach  Mountain 41 .06 

Forest  Improvement 41.0T 

Beaver  Meadow,  No.  5 39.08 

Lackawanna 45.08 

Lehigh  Co^ 40.05 

Beaver  Meadow,  No.  3 40.07 

COKE. 

Natural  of  Virginia 48.03 

Pittsburgh 70.09 

Charcoal 104. 

— From  Johnson's  Report  to  the  Navy  Department. 

THE  MECHANICAL  EQUINALENT  OF  HEAT. 

In  an  elaborate  paper  by  Professor  Joule,  we  have  results  thus  stated :— 1.  The  quantity  of  heat 
produced  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  Is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
lorce  expended.   2.  The  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water 
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by  l*  Pahrenhelt,  requires  for  Its  evolution  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  required  by  the 
fall  of  771  pounds  through  the  space  of  one  foot. 

Dr.  Tyndall  gives  t  ho  following  expla  nut  Ion  of  the  term  "foot-pounds,"  used  as  a  measure  by 
Joule:— The  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  def  Lure  Is 

exactly  equal  to  what  would  be  generated  If  a  pound-weight  after  taring  fallen  id  lu 

moving  force  destroyed  by  collision  with  the  earth.    OOttTi  anoum  or  heat  necessary  to 

raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  would.  If  applied  mechanically,  be  competent  to  raise  a  pound* 
weight  771  feet  high,  or  It  would  raise  771  pounds  one  foot  high.  The  term  ••foot-pound"  express* 
the  lifting  of  one  pound  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  Thus  the  heat  required  to  nils.-  die  temperalnre 
of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  being  taken  as  the  standard,  ~~i  foot-pounds  constitute  what  Is 
Called  tin  meihtmkml  tquiralent  nf  hrat, 

ALBERT   COAL— "ALBERTITI 

Prof.  Henry  Wurtz,  wrl  es :— "Tills  very  remarkable  material  from  Row  r.runswlck  Is  too  well 
known  to  all  gas  engineers  In  the  Eastern  United  States  to  require  any  description  here.  Its  al- 
most complete  freedom  from  sulphur  and  from  ash,  and  its  very  large  yield  of  rich  gas,  makes  It 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  enriching  materials  at  present  available  for  gas-making  In  the 
•astern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Unlike  most  cannels,  Its  use  does  not  sensibly  Impair  tbe 
value  of  the  coke  produced ;  while  It  Imparts,  even  In  quantities  as  sm  Ul  as  five  per  cent.,  a  very 
satisfactory  quality  to  the  gas  from  common  caking  coals.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  carbonization 
alone,  owing  to  Its  highly  Inflammable  nature.  In  which  It  resembles  asphalt  uin.  But  we  have  ob- 
tSJned  some  results  with  It  by  the  hydrocarbon  process  which  are  hereafter  given." 

The  following  results  on  Its  gas-producing  powers  by  the  common  process  were  obtained  at  their 
experimental  works  by  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Co.,  In  New  York  i 

Weight  of  charge  per  retort,  2*»tbs.    Time  of  carbonizing,  three  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

1  of  gas  per  ton  of  1,140  lbs.,  14,794  feet,  (equal  to  6.6  feet  per  it..)  Illuminating  power  of 
three  cubic  feet  burnt  In  a  Scotch  tip  rish  tall,  19.74  candles,  equal  perflve  cubic  feet,  to  40.55  can- 
dles 

Meld  of  coke,  per  ton,  16.8  bushels.  Weight  of  coke,  per  ton,  sjo  pounds.  Qas  perfectly  purified 
by  lime.    Tbe  coke  burns  well  and  rapidly,  without  clinker. 

ANALYSIS    OK     COAL. 

volatile  matter 67.70 

Kiv-d  carbon 41.90 

Ash o.40 

We  deduce  from  this  tbe  value  of  one  ton  In  ma.  or  sperm  equal  1511.51  lbs. 

PRICES  OF    SCHUYLKILL  COAL 

We  give  below  the  average  prices  for  Schuylkill  White  Ash  Coal,  on  board  vessels  at  Philadelphia, 
from  1SS4  to  1*73,  Inclusive;  prepared  by  W.  O.  Nellson,  and  I.  W.  Morris,  Jr.: 
Tears.  Prices.  Years.  -Prices. 

18M 94  50  1854 $5  19 

1838 484  1865 449 

1S86 664  1856 411 

MOT 671  1857 S  8T 

1SSS 517  1856 84* 

H39 6  00  1859 194 

1840 491  i860 640 

5  79  1861 8» 

1841 418  1861 414 

1841 1*7  1863 006 

1844 'IK)  1864 tSB* 

1846 846  1865 T  Si 

1846 a90  IBM 688 

1647 3  80  1867 4  IT 

1848 8  50  1868 »8« 

1849 S6S  1869                                                                          581 

18JS 166  mo 4  3t 

1861 314         1871  444 

1851 346         187J  174 

170         ISIS 419 

.t  point.       t Highest  point. 
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COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

Comparison  of  yield  of  north  and  south  dipping  coal  beds,  In  1S56,  In  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

North  Dip,  10  collieries,  Red  Ash S4.736  tons. 

North  Dip,    6  collieries,  White  Ash 91,222  tons. 

South  Dip,  4S  collieries,  Red  Ash 570,661  tons. 

South  Dip,  26  collieries,  White  Ash 745,231  tons. 

North  and  South  Dip,  11  collieries,  Red  Ash 395,022  tons. 

North  and  South  Dip,   6  collieries,  White  Ash 120,101  tons. 

The  north  dips  are  steeper  In  the  Schuylkill  basin  than  the  south,  and  therefore  more  slipped  and 
crushed,  thinner  and  more  broken  This  Is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  "Wave  Theory 
of  Rogers. " 

BREAKING  STRAIN  OF  WIRE  ROPE. 

ROPES    OF    133    WIRES. 

Circumference.  Diameter.  Strength. 

Inches.  Inches.  Tons. 

NO.  1 6J£  2X  74.00 

No.  S 6  2  65.00 

No.  3 6#  IX  64.00 

NO.  4 6  1%  43.60 

NO.  6 i%  IX  35.00 

NO.  6 , 4  IX  27.20 

NO.  7 3X  1*  20.20 

NO.  8 3#  I  16.00 

NO.  9 3  X  H.40 

NO.  10 2X  X  S-6* 

No.  10X 2  X  5.13 

No.  10X IX  »-M  4.27 

NO.  10X IX  X  M8 

—John    a.    Roebling's   Sons. 

WEIGHT  OF    T    RAIL. 

Weight  of   T   rails  in  pounds  per  yard,  and  In  tons  of  2,240  pounds  per  mile. 

At  16  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  25  tons  and  325  pounds  per  mile. 
At  18  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  23  tons  and  640  pounds  per  mile. 
At  20  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  31  tons  and  660  pounds  per  mile. 
At  22  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  34  tons  and  1280  pounds  per  mile. 
At  25  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  39  tons  and  640  pounds  per  mile. 
At  28  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  44  tons  per  mile. 

At  30  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  47  tons  and  320  pounds  per  mile. 
At  33  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  51  tons  and  1920  pounds  per  mile. 
At  45  pounds  per  yard  It  requires  65  tons  and  960  pounds  per  mile. 
At  48  pounds  per  yard  it  requires  75  tons  and  960  pounds  per  mile. 
At  68  pounds  per  yard  It-  requires  106  tons  and  1920  pounds  per  mile. 

THE  DUTY  ON  COAL. 

There  Is  no  Anthracite  Imported.  On  Bituminous  coal  the  duty  is  75  cents  per  ton,  gold,  on  tne 
coarse  coal ;  and  on  the  culm  of  coal  40  cents  per  ton  gold,  since  August  1st,  1872.  Previous  to  that 
date  It  was  $1.26  per  ton,  and  26  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  respectively. 

MODES    OF   WORKING   ADOPTED   IN    THE    COAL    MINES    OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Banks  and  Strait  Work,  Bord  and,  Longwall.— Yorkshire. 

Bord  and  Pillar.— Northumberland,  North  Durham,  Cumberland,  South  Durham,  North  Staf- 
fordshire, Cheshire  and  Shropshire. 

Bord  and  Pillar  and  Longwall.— East  and  West  Scotland. 

Long wall.— Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  South  Staffordshire, 
•Worcestershire. 

Species  of  Bord  and  Pillar.— North,  East  and  West  Lancashire,  South  Wales. 

Strait  and  Stalls.— Monmouthshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  South  Wales* 

•Special  method  of  wo;kii-i  Un  yara  team. 
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COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  GLOBE 


COMPILED    BT   JAMES   MACFARLAKK. 

The  following  will  show  the  coal  area  of  the  principal  coal  producing'  countries,  together  with  the 
production  for  the  yearn  1670, 19; l,  ms  and  1978. 

Square  miles 

Of  COOl.  1870.  1871.  1871.  1871. 

Great  Britain 11,900       110,431,1M       117,852,018       128,417,818       117.01S.747 

United  states im,oio       82,843,490       41,ojo,ooo       45,000,000       m.sii.sm 

Germany 1,800  11,814,283  87,862.448  42.S44.444  46,135,741 

France 8,084  4,550,0.0  13,400,«00  16,809,0l«  17,60,000 

Belgium 900  18,497,118  18.738,174  16,498,948  17,000,010 

Austria 1,800  6,443,676  9,891,360  10,889,991  11,000,000 

RUSSIA 80,000  434,209  839,711  1,097,811  1,100,000 

Spain 8,501  414,481  60.1,000  670,000  670,001 

Portugal 18,000  18,000 

NOvaScOtla 18,000  028,749  473,241  880,950  1,061,817 

Australia 8CO,000  790,148  941,610  1,000,000 

IndU 2,004  600,000  600,000  800,000  600,000 

'Other  countries 1,000,000         l.ooo.'OO         1,000,000         1,000,010 

197,888,978        184,5X2,124        167,778,979        17J,704,04» 

AVERAGE  CONTENTS  OF  COAL  CARS. 

The  Central  Railroad  (of  N.  J.)  scales  at  Penobscot,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  give  the  average  weight  of 
coal  of  each  kind,  and  measurement  of  contents,  as  below : 

Lump 82. 2  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  2240  pounds. 

Broken S3 . 9  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  1240  pounds . 

Kgg 34 . 5  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  1240  pounds. 

Stove 34 .8  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  2240  pounds. 

•  Chestnut 35.7  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  H40  pounds. 

Pea 84.7  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  1240  pounds. 

FIRST    USE    OF    COAL    AS    FUEL, 

The  Chinese,  forerunners  In  most  discoveries,  knew  Its  value  centuries  ago ;  In  their  own  country 
the  Romans  are  known  to  have  used  It,  and  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  day  there  has 
been  an  ever  Increasing  trade  In  that  most  important  of  minerals.  As  long  ago  as  In  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign  (1661),  coal  was  sent  to  France. 

COAL    IN    SPAIN. 

The  area  of  the  coal  fields  In  Spain  Is  set  down  at  2.24  »,5»5  acres ;  the  product  Is  about  sm.ooo  tons 
of  coaL  and 46,000  tons  lignite  or  brown  coil,  annually.  Tliu  fl-rures  for  137!  being  689,7  >7  tons  of 
gto 1  lbs.— ten  metric  quintals.  The  Spanish  coal  flelds  are  In  th  •  provinces  of  Castile,  Leon  and  the 
Afttortas.   The  process  of  extraction  is  described  as  being  quite  rude  and  imp 

VARIETIES    OF    COAL. 

Aimnucm  contains  elgnty-flve  to  ninety-three  per  cent  of  carbon,  rarely  more  than  seven  and 
a  halt  per  cent  of  volatile  matter ;  In  extreme  western  portion  or  the  basin  In  Pennsylvania  a  Semi- 
Ant  iiraolie,  containing  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  has  been  round. 

BrrcMtsocs  —This  la  somewhat  a  deceptive  term ;  It  does  not  mean  that  any  bitumen  or  mineral 
pitch,  stluble  in  ether,  Is  contained  In  it.  but  that  the  gases  (o^v^en,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen)  enter 
more  largely  into  Its  composition  than  In  Anthracite,  and  glv.  it  a  more  flaming  character  In  burn- 
ing. 

Ssm-nrrmiNors  Is  that  particular  kind  which,  while  It  yields  coke  and  combustible  gases, 
1  contains  eleven  or  twelve  and  never  more  than  eighteen  per  cent  of  volatile  combustible 
matter,  and  not  less  than  seventy  and  cevcr  more  than  eighty-four  per  cent  of  carbon. 


•  Italy.  N«w  Zealand,  Chili.  China,  Japan.  South  America  and  all  other  eoautriaa  prodi.ciiix  Ugnita. 
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UNDERGROUND    HAULAGE    OF    COAL. 

At  the  Hazard  Collieries,  near  Liege,  Belgium,  the  workings  of  the  collieries  are  situated  at  a 
depth  of  390  feet,  and  the  chief  hulk  of  the  coal  la  drawn  through  an  adit  ssoo  yards  in  length,  the 
shaft  being  only  used  for  men  and  materials  and  a  small  portion  of  the  coal.  In  the  adit  mentioned 
the  arrangements  above  named  are  fixed,  the  haulage  being  effected  by  an  endless  chain  driven  by 
an  engine  characterized  by  several  special  features. 

Tlie  adit  or  tunnel  Is  laid  with  two  lines  of  rails,  one  for  the  out  going  full  wagons,  and  another 
for  the  In  going  empties  ;  these  lines  being  21#  In.  gauge.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  tunnel  is  llxed  a 
strong  girder  spanning  the  tunnel  and  carrying  six  pulleys ;  the  chain,  as  we  have  said,  is  endless, 
and  the  outgoing  portion  drawing  the  full  wagons,  passes  over  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  pulley, 
then  off  to  the  hauling  engine.  From  the  engine  the  chain  returns  passing  round  two  horizontal 
and  two  vertical  pulleys,  crossed,  and  Into  the  tunnel.  At  the  Inner  end  of  the  tunnel  the  chain 
passes  around  a  stretching  pulley,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw.  There  are  three  curves  or 
rather  bends  In  the  tunnel ;  on  approaching  each  curve  from  the  near  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  line 
for  the  loaded  wagons  is  gradually  raised  with  a  gradient  of  15  per  1000  by  placing  timber  under  the 
rails  until  the  level  of  the  latter  has  been  raised  1%  inches. 

From  this  point  the  line  is  made  to  fall  again,  and  at  4  ft.  11  In.  from  the  highest  place,  or  just  at 
the  bend  of  the  tunnel,  there  Is  fixed  a  timber  framing,  carrying  horizontal  pulleys,  these  pulleys 
being  so  situated  that  the  chain  In  passing  round  them  Is  carried  clear  of  the  wagons,  the  la  iter 
thus  pass  round  the  bend  by  the  action  of  gravity,  the  chain  being  again  brought  to  act  upon  i  k<  m 
when  they  arrive  at  the  straight  part  of  the  tunnel  by  a  depressing  pulley ;  the  chain,  as  wi  n  be 
noticed,  gives  motion  to  the  wagons  simply  by  resting  on  them.  For  the  In  going  empties,  the 
arrangement  Is  exactly  similar,  save  that  the  line  Is  gradually  raised  as  it  approaches  t  he  bena 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  arrangement  is  said  to  have  proved  rery  efficient,  and  hence 
lg  well  worthy  of  notice. 

BLASTING    MEMORANDA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  space  occupied  by  any  given  quantity  of  powder  In  round  holes  of 
different  sizes  from  one  to  six  inches  diameter : 

Powder  con-  Powder  con-  Depth  of  hole 

talned  In  a  tained  in  a  to  contain  t 

Diameter  of  the  hole.  l  in.  hole.  1  ft.  hole.  lb  powder. 

oz  lb.     oz.  Inches. 

One 0.1  -        5.0  38.19 

One  and  one-half 0.9  1     11.8  n.6s 

TWO 1.7  1        4.1  9.55 

Two  and  one-half 2.6  l     15.4  6.11 

Three 3.8  2     13.2  4.24 

Three  and  one-half 5.1  3     13.6  8.12 

Four 6.T  5       0.4  2.3J 

Four  and  one-half 8.6  6      6.8  .  .S9 

Five 10.5  7      18.7  1.5;? 

The  rules  for  calculating  the  amount  of  powder  for  a  given  weight  is  that  "the  charges  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance,"  that  Is  If  from  experiment  we  find  that  in  a 
certain  rock  four  ounces  of  powder  is  sufficient  to  blow  out  a  hole  where  the  depth  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  the  surface  is  two  teet,  then  for  one  where  in  is 
depth  Is  eight  feet,  the  charge  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  four  ounces  as  2.3  does  to  8.3,  that 
Is  sixty-four  times ;  It  would  consequently  be  sixteen  pounds. 

THE    VENTILATING    FURNACE. 

Properly  constructed  furnaces,  well  maintained  and  spacious  air-passages,  carried  well  forward, 
will  admit  of  an  abundant  flow  of  air  along  the  galleries  of  a  mine.  The  furnace  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  or  the  up-cast  shaft,  and  never  at  the  top,  as  Is  sometimes  done,  no  matter  ho  w  limit 
ed  the  requirements  of  a  mine  may  bo.  Deep  shaft  mines  never  have  more  air  than  -shallow  ones 
with  the  same  furnace  power,  as  a  deep  shaft  gives  to  a  longer  column  of  heated  air.  The  practi- 
cal power  ol  the  furnace  Is  In  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  the  power  being  as  the  ratio  of 
the  depth.  The  best  place  for  the  furnace  is  from  110  to  150  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  up-cast 
shaft,  as  there  the  danger  Is  avoided  of  setting  the  wooden  structures  of  the  shaft  on  tire.  Many  a 
destructive  and  fatal  mine  catastrophe  has  resulted  from  the  furnace  being  placed  In  too  cij.^ 
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proximity  to  the  wood  work  of  the  air  shaft,  i.f  mm  i,  n.     v.ondale  horror,  was,  perhaps,  the  moat 
tanrWjr  ilostni.ii'.f  t"  iiuiii.ui  nr->.    The  passage  from  the  furnace  to  the  up-cast  shaft  should  be 
rurnace  should  be  of  an  area  proportlooed  to  the  area  and  cxt«nt  of 
of  M  feet  of  area,  a  furnace  of  six  feet  In  width, 
lit  •:.•  tip-  barn,  :in<l  rr<>ui  two  to  three  feet  of  depth  under  the  bars  would 

a,    A  wide  furnace  H  better  than  a  high  one,  as  It  admits  of  a  thin  fire  und  thus 
passage  through  the  furnace.    The  up-cast  shaft  should  also  be 
-)  small  a  shaft  confines  the  air  in  parsing  upward,  and  too  large  a  one 
does  not  get  sufficiently  heated  br  the  hot  ascending  column  of  air.    For  an  air  course  of  ss  feet  of 
-         ...  :vu,  and  a  six  foot  furnace,  the  up-cast  shaft  should  be  about  80  feet.    In  former  times  It 
t  o  pass  the  whole  of  tue  return  current  of  air  through  the  furnace.    In 
:  requent  exploslcns  occurred  from  the  inflammable  air  returning  to  the  furnace  In  an 
m.. muted  state.    The  gas  would  flame  backwards  In  the  mine,  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  carrying 
' :  in  in  its  track.    A  torrent  of  water,  called  the  water  fall,  bad  to  be  kept  oon- 
M  hind,  to  be  thrown  down  the  shaft  to  extinguish  the  Are.    In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Buddie 
had  his  mind  Intently  oecupled  with  this  subject,  and  he  devised  a  remedy  in  the  dumb  furnace. 
II  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  down-cast  shaft,  feeding  the  furnace  with  pure  air  direct  from 
.  n-cast,  and  s  nding  the  return  foul  current  into  the  up-cast  shaft  by  a  dumb  drift  cut  In  the 
roof  above  the  coal.    The  miners  were  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  this  plan,  believing  that  the 
cuTont  of  air  by  being  spilt  would  lose  its  ventilating  power.    Since  Mr.  Buddie's  time  an  improved     ' 
dumb  furuare  baa  bieu  made  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  an  Intelligent  mining  captain,  of  the  North  of  j 
England.    This  furnace  also  fed  with  fresh  air  from  the  down-cast  shaft,  has  two  brick   arches 
above  the  Are,  for  the  passage  of  the  foul  return  current  of  air  Into  the  upcast  shaft,  and  two  air- 
gates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Are  to  cool  down  the  temperature  between  the  brick  work  and  the 
coal.    It  bj  only  In  mines  subject  to  discharges  of  Inflammable  gas  that  these  precautions  are  nec- 
essary.   Unfortunately  they  are  not  as  generally  adopted  as  that  necessity  would  seem  to  warrant. 
The  Und  Hill  explosion,  which  occurred  In  England,  In  1S53,  by  which  1S9  miners  were  destroyed, 
:ieved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Are  damp  exploding,  In  passing  through  the  furnace,  and 
an  explosion  from  this  cause  occurred  in  a  coal  mine  in  Ohio. 

THE    PROPERTIES    OF    COMPRESSED    AIR. 

:i  air  Is  compressed,  a  more  rapid  motion  Is  set  up  among  Its  molecules  than  before  existed, 
ami  i  his  mi -rease  of  motion  Ls  accompanied  by  the  development  of  much  heat.    This  Increase  of 

ralure  causes  the  air  to  expand,  and  hn.<  a  force  which  opposes  the  <•  impressing 

power.    Thus  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  certain  compres.-! nij  force  of  steam  or 

•  r  does  not  secure  corresponding  power  in  the  air  which  ls  compressed.  The  loss  of  power  on 
tblsoo'ount  has  been  much  diminished  by  Improvements  lu  the  machinery  used,  and  It  Is  very 
probable  that  It  will  be  much  further  reduced.    The  poor  conducting  power  of  the  air  makes  the 

.  il  of  the  beat  less  rapid  than  we  would  wl-h. 
ertaln  volume  of  air  ls  put  Into  a  smaller  space,  Its  molecules  are  brought  closer  together. 
This  causes  Increased  tension  of  the  air,  and  thus  we  secure  our  power. 

It  seems  that  air  at  the  highest  pressure  docs  not  develop  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  force 
n  I'Ured  to  comp'ress  It.    Upon  this  point,  Win.  DasM  ig.,  made  a  number  of  experiments. 

r  compressor  had  two  steam  cylinders  of  l«  Inch  and  80  Inches  stroke,  and  two  air 

cylinders  Of  the  same  dimensions.    The  engine  workel  a  MottOO  brake.    Wh  iroof  the 

air  was  40  lbs.  the  useful  effect  on  tho  brake  was  only  %>yt  per  cent,  of  the  power  indicated  on  the 
steam  gauges. 

When    It    was   W   lbs.    the    useful    effect   was   i7    per  cent, 

•  •  >.         gg        M  £g 

..       84      "  M      •• 

..       19      .. 

A  different  relation  In  the  dimensions  of  the  air  and  steam  i  ,.uld  doubtless   havo 

p*sults. 

Whet  '  with  steam,  compress-!  air  as  a  motive  power  has  many  advantages.    It  may  bo 

used  a '  rcssure  as  steam,  and  in  an  engine  neither  more  complicated  nor  more  expensive, 

ftwttlj  -as  steam  does,  and  for  this  reason  is  a  valuable  motive  power  v  sired 

to  convey  It  long  distances, 

•ressed  air  as  a  motive  power  has  an  advantage  of  hot  air,  for  in  doing  its  work  It  is  simpr/ 
regaining  IUj  natural  condition. 
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RULES  FOR  USING  WIRE  ROPES  IN  DEEP  SHAFTS. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  Interest  to  those  having  occasion  to  use  wire  ropes  In  deep  shafts : 
The  safe  or  working  load  should  he  from  one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  the  breaking  strain,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  the  rope  Is  used ;   the  greater  the  vibration  and  velocity  of  the 
rop<%  the  greater  should  be  the  allowance  for  safety. 

The  weight  of  a  wire  rope  is  about  one-sixth  (or  .167)  of  a  pound  per  cubic  inch,  or  two  pounda 
per  foot  in  length  per  square  inch  section,  and  the  proportion  between  the  weight  of  a  rope  and  Its 
working  load  is  as  follows : 

SteeL  Charcoal  Iron. 

Weight  per  foot  of  rope  for  one  ton  (2000lbs.)  working  load %n>.  #&>. 

Length  of  rope  of  uniform  section,  at  which  the  weights  the  rope  is 

equal  to  Its  working  load - 6,000  ft.  4,000  ft. 

Jtute  for  finding  the  section  at  any  point  of  a  Taper  rope  of  uniform  strength : 
S  —section  of  rope  in  inches. 

W  -  weight  of  wagon,  cage,  etc.,  applied  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 
w  —  weight  of  one  foot  in  length  of  the  small  end  of  the  rope. 
x  —  distance  in  feet  from  the  end  at  which  W  Is  applied  to  the  section  S. 

«    —  2.71^,3. 

/  —  working  or  safe  strain  In  pounds  per  square  Inch  section  of  the  rope. 
—18,000  pounds  for  steel. 
—  8,000  pounds  for  charcoal  Iron. 

m 
w  — 

S       —  e  / 
f 
The  weight  of  the  rope  for  *  feet  from  the  end  is 

J    ~  i 

/S-W-W    \e   /  -  1  j 
The  working  load  (/)  is  made  up  of  the  weight  applied  at  the  end  of  the  rope  (wagon,  mineral 
cage  etc.),  of  the  rope  Itself,  and  of  the  energy  exerted  In  Imparting  velocity  to  the  load.    In  shafts 
hoisting  at  a  great  speed  this  is  an  important  Item  In  the  load ;  it  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 

Wi  Vi 
,  in  which 

\\'i  -the  load  in  pounds. 
V  —Increase  In  velocity  In  a  second. 
g      32-2  -gravity. 
If  we  take  for  example  a  shaft  where  Wi  -  W+Wo  - 15.000  pounds,  Wo  being  the  weight  of  the 
rope,  the  velocity  attained  in  the  first  second  -  v- 10  foet,  we  have  the  energy  expended  in  get- 
ing  up  this  veloc'ty, 

Wl  Vi  1,500,000 

— 2,329  pounds, 

2fl-  64.4 

which  amount  has  to  be  added  to  W+Wo  In  order  to^get  the  working  strain  on  the  rope,  when  we 
neglect  the  friction  on  the  guides,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  rigidity  of  the  rope,  friction  of  sheaves 
on  their  axles,  etc.,  which  are  smaller  in  aniounl,  and  are  provided  for,  as  Is  also  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  rope,  In  the  margin  of  5  to  1  or  6  to  1,  which  Is  allowed  for  safety  in  the  use  61  wlro  ropes. 

TABLE  FOR  COMPUTING  THE  PRICE  OF  COAL. 
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COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STAT! 

The  extent  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  Is  given  as  192,0  0  square  miles,  divided 
tows: 


fol. 


Square  Miles. 

New  England  basin 000 

Pennsylvania  Anthracite 478 

Appalachian  basin : 

Pennsylvania  section :8,s  3 

Maryland  section 660 

West  Virginia  section 16,000 

onto  section 10,000 

East  Kentucky  section 4B.9S3 

Tennessee 6,100 

Alabama 6,830 

Michigan  basin 6,700 


BfHm  ■  .'••*. 


.96.SM 


Illinois  baaln : 

Illinois  sertlon 

Indiana  section 

West  Kentucky  section %jm 

Missouri  basin 36^87 

Texas  basin 4,soo 

Iowa 18,008 

Nebraska a,ooo 

Kansas 11,000 

Arkanas »,ou 

Virginia IBS 

North  Carolina 310 


The  product  keeps  at  about  50,000,(00  tons  annually,  the  business 
18T6  being,  as  stated  below : 

1873. 

Pennsylvania  Anthracite 33,883,178 

Pennsylvania  Bituminous 11,696,888 

Ohio 3,941,340 

Illinois 8,600,  00 

Maryland,  Cumberland 2,674,1  o 

Indiana 1,000,000 

Missouri 900,000 

West  Virginia 600,000 

Tennessee 85o,ooo 

Kentucky 800,000 

Iowa 850,000 

Virginia,  Richmond  coal  field 60,000 

Alabama 4V00 

Michigan 3,000 

Kansas 60,000 

WESTPHALIA. 

The  Westphalia  coal  basin  of  the  Ruber,  (Prussia)  In  1873,  produced  16, 313, 964  tons  of  coal,  and  la 

1874,  16,  861,  181  tons. 

COAL  IN  ITALY. 

The  product  of  coal  In  Italy,  In  1874,  was,  8,000  tons  of  Anthracite  (7)  90,600  tons  of  Brown  coal,  and 
«o,ooi>  tons  of  Peat  coal. 


during  the  years  1878, 1974,  and 

1874. 

1875. 

93,736,008 

93,01 1,037 

11,063,615 

11,600,000 

4,163,445 

tjmjm 

8,500,000 

3,700,000 

2,410,895 

3,843,773 

1,00 ',00 J 

1,000,000 

900,000 

900,000 

600,000 

600,000 

435,000 

mym 

400,000 

435,000 

400,000 

■MM 

80,000 

80,00 

60,000 

60,000 

30,00) 

80,000 

75.000 

75,000 

EXPENSES    ON    BITUMINOUS    COAL  TO    THE  ATLANTIC   SEA 

BOARD. 

West  Virginia  Oas  Coal  (Falnnount  802  miles,  Clarksburg  8  1  miles)  to  Baltimore  H.T3  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.    Drawback  allowed  on  shipments  to  Eastern  Ports,  $l  jo  per  ton. 

nsylTanla  Gas  Coal  from  Irwin  or  Penn  Station  to  West  Philadelphia  333  miles.    In  cars  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  per  2,000  lbs,  84,75. 

1  Virginia  [Kanawha]  via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Blacksburg  to  Richmond  for  ship- 
ment, on  Bituminous  or  Splint,  33.40,  (special  rate  $8),  and  $t.50  (special  rate  34)  on  CanneL 

Broad  Top  semi-bituminous,  to  Philadelphia,  say  243  miles  3s.ao  per  net  ton,  with  a  drawback  of  7$ 
cents,  making  toll  on  New  York  an  1  Kaatern  shipments  equal  to  93.80  per  gross  ton. 

George's  Creek  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Baltimore  178  miles  fl.90  per  3,000  lbs.  and  tour  cents  par 
grata  ton  for  use  of  cars;  from  Piedmont  MM  miles,  33.16  per  3,000  lbs. 
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George's  Creek,  by  C.  &  O.  Canal,  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown,  1S4  miles,  $1.61  per  ton  ot  2,240 
lbs.,  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  191  miles,  $1.69  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

From  Pennsylvania  State  line  to  South  Amboy,  X.  J.,  for  shipment  $3,00  per  2,000  lbs. 

Clearfield,  Pa,  Bituminous,  from  Osceola,  and  other  stations  on  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  Philadelphia,  say  24S  miles,  $4.03  per  2,001  lbs;  to  South  Amboy  41 T 
miles,  3.61  per  2,000  lbs.  with  drawback,  according  to  destination  of  the  coal. 

George's  Creek  from  the  mines  to  Cumberland  or  Piedmont,  2  ceits  per  ton  per  mile  where  the 
distance  exceeds  ten  miles ;  3  cents  where  the  distance  is  from  four  to  ten  miles ;  and  4  cents  where 
the  distance  Is  four  miles  or  less. 

PETROLEUM  OR  COAL  GAS-LIGHT. 

Illuminating  gas  as  a  substitute  for  oil  and  candles  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen 
tury.  As  a  means  of  general  Illumination  it  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  for  about  fifty  years 
and  during  that  entire  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  or  abiding  attempt  to  Improve  its 
Illuminating  power. 

The  following  fundamental  rules  underlie  the  whole  business : 

First :  The  amount  of  light  that  gas  xcill  give  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains. 

The  amount  in  coal  gas  is  only  from  four  (4)  to  eight  (8)  per  cent,  of  its  gross  bulk.  In  oil  and 
rosin  gas  it  is  greater. 

Second :  When  too  much  gas  Is  made  from  a  ton  of  coal  it  contains  less  carbon  to  the  foot— and 
consequently  consumes  faster  than  better  gas. 

Third :  As  a  general  statement,  the  larger  the  burner  used  the  better  the  result  obtained  from  a 
given  quantity  of  gas,  unless  the  burner  Is  so  large  as  to  cause  the  gas  to  smoke.  For  example  a 
six  foot  burner  (a  burner  consuming  six  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour)  will  give  more  light  than  two 
smaller  burners  of  the  same  pattern  consuming  four  feet  each  per  hour,  and  the  use  of  still  smaller 
burners  is  still  more  wasteful. 

Fourth :  The  best  dry  meters  are  not  only  reasonably  accurate  measures,  when  well  made,  but 
after  being  tested  and  sealed  by  the  Inspector,  cannot  be  altered  or  changed  in  their  measuring  by 
either  the  company  or  the  consumer. 

Fifth :  The  admixture  of  air  or  other  dilutant  element  irith  gas  has  a  still  more  hurtful  effect  than  dim- 
inishing the  size  of  the  burner.  Approximately  every  ounce  of  air,  when  mixed  fei  with  ordinary 
gas  destroys  the  lighting  power  of  an  equal  weight  of  gas. 

Sixth  :  Gas  should  not  be  burned  at  a  pressure  greater  than  one  Inch  hydrostatic  at  the  burner. 
An  increase  of  pressure  causes  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  gas  consumed,  without  any  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  the  amount  of  light  given. 

Seventh :  Ordinary  coal  gas  (14  candles  standard)  compares  In  cost  with  other  lllumlnants  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  equivalents  being,  approximately. 

i,o  w  feet  coal  gas  (14  candles  standand ;) 

8  gallons  kerosene,  (as  burned  In  a  lamp ;) 

48  pounds  of  sperm,  (pure  sperm  candles ;) 

20 )  feet  of  oil  gas,  (70  candles  standard ;) 

400  feet  of  rosin  gas,  (35  candles  standard :) 

1,500  feet  of  "air-gas'  or  "  gasoline  gas,"  (10  candles  standard.) 

It  follows  that  coal  gas  light  at  $3.oo  per  1,000  feet,  costs  as  much  as  kerosene  light  at  $1.00  per  gal- 
lon, or  oil  gas  at  $15.00  per  l,<  00,  or  sperm  at  six  cents  per  pound,  or  rosin  gas  at  $T.50  per  i.ojo,  or 
•«  air  gas  "  and  "  gasoline  gas  "  at  $2.00  per  1,000. 

In  practically  comparing  the  cost  of  gas  and  coal  oil  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  made  for  lamps, 
wicks,  chimneys,  &c.,  which  will  materially  lessen  the  difference  between  gas  light  at  $8.00  per  1,000 
and  kerosene  at  present  prices. 
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COLORADO. 

area  of  land  known  to  be  rich  in  lignite  coal  deposit*  in  Colorado  is  tbont  7,200  square 
mi'es,  Iving  in  nifmii  parts  of  the  Territory,  on  both  side*  of  the  main  range.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  extent  will  be  largely  increaaed  in  yean  to  come,  for  new 
discoveries  are  constantly  being  made  upon  the  foot-hills  and  plains. 

Separated  under  heads  depending  more  upon  their  geographical  position  than  upon  the 
•.haracter  of  the  fuel,  we  find : 

1.  The  northern  mines.  2.  The  eastern  foot-hill  mines. 

3.  The  southern  mines.  4.  The  Summit  county  mines. 

6.  The  Conejos  county  mines. 

:  I  ho  first  but  little  is  known.  Weld  and  Larimer  counties  are  undoubtedly  underlain  by 
reins  of  lignite  similar  to  those  of  Wyoming,  which  are  at  present  furnishing  an  excellent 
fuel  for  steam  engines,  domestic  purposes,  and  for  some  metallurgical  processes.  Coke  made 
from  the  product  of  the  Wyoming  coal  fields  has  been  tried  at  both  Golden  and  Denver  for 
imelting  silver  and  gold  ores,  and  though  discarded  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania  coke,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  fair  fuel. 

The  eastern  foot-hill  mines  embrace  outcropping*  in  Bonlder  and  Jefferson  counties,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  known  since  the  early  days.  They  are  producing  at  present  three- 
fifths  of  alltho  coal  mined  in  Colorado,  which  is  about  120,000  tons,  being  located  nearer  the 
centre  of  population  than  any  of  the  other  fields. 

The  main  workings  lie  mostly  upon  the  north  side  of  Ralston  Creek,  which  has  cut  through 
the  bed  and  exposed  its  outcroppings  very  markedly  on  either  side.  Nearly  2,000  feel  of  the 
vein  is  opened.  The  coal  is  a  very  good  sample  of  the  product  of  all  the  foot-hill  mines.  It  is 
an  altered  lignite  that  burns  freely,  and  crumbles  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  rain  or  moist 
air ;  burns  well  under  the  boiler  and  in  the  grate,  and  answers  excellently  for  nearly  all  the 
uses  to  which  mineral  fuel  is  put. 

The  following  is  an  auolysi)  made  in  1871,  by  E.  W.  Rollins,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston ; 

Hydrogen i  00  per  cent. 

Carbon 66.50  per  cant. 

Ash 7.06  per  cent. 

Oxygen,  N itrogen  and  Sulphur 23.46  per  cent. 

100.00 

East  of  Denver,  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  indications  of  coal  are  not  wanting. 

The  same  formation  that  is  found  along  the  foot-hills,  tilted  up  in  a  nearly  vertical  position, 

underlies  the  whole  of  eastern  Colorado,  which  is  one  vast  lignite  basin,  containing  stores  of 
this  truly  precious  mineral. 

The  southern  mines  embrace  those  of  Trinidad  and  Fremont  county,  and  furnish  a  class  of 
mineral  entirely  different  from  any  vet  found  in  the  Territory.  The  latter  are  the  oldest  mines 
and  the  best  known,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  groat,  not  only  for  household  use,  but  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas  in  Denver. 

The  Summit  county  mines  are  not  worked,  as  they  hare  only  lately  been  brought  into 
They  are  located  on  the  divide  between  the  bear  and  White  Rivers,  and  consist  of 
several  seams  varying  irom   five   to   fifteen  feet   in  thickness,   which  owing  to  the  contorted 
strata,  lio  in  a  variety  of  positions,  from  a  stvet  horizontal  to  a  perfect  perpendicular.     Above 
is  a  stratum  of  tm  :  ying  from  one  ts  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness.    The  coal  is  of 

two  kinds,  one  a  hard  lignite  ana  the  other  similar  to  what  is  called  ulbcrtite. 

The  Conejos  beds  are  also  new  discoveries  of  which  but  little  is  known.  Sufficient  outcrop- 
pings of  coal,  howr  ver,  have  been  noticed  below,  and  west  of  Las  Animas  or  Elbert,  to  indicate 
isteuce  of  extensive  lignite  deposits  there.  The  mines  axe  hardly  opened  yet,  bnt  sit- 
uated as  they  are,  not  more  than  thirty  miles  south  of  the  centre  of  the  San  Juan  gold  and 
silver  district,  it  will  bo  but  a  short  time  before  their  product  will  bo  called  for,  should  they 
prove  at  all  suitable  for  metallurgical  purposes,— Colwado  Mining  JZsvmss. 
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COAL    IN    INDIANA. 

The  area  of  the  Indiana  coal  measures  approximates  one-fifth  of  the  entire  State,  and  embraces  the 
Counties  of  Perry,  Spencer,  Warwick,  Posey,  Vanderburg,  Gibson,  Pike,  Dubois,  Daviess,  Knox,  Mar- 
tin, Snllivan,  Greene,  Clay,  Vigo,  Parke,  Vermilion  and  Fountain.  The  most  important  coals,  from  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view,  are  those  knowu  as  the  "lower  block"  3.8  thick,  the  "main  block"  4.4  thick, 
and  ''upper  block"  1.10  thick.  Block  coal  has  a  laminated  structure,  and  is  composed  of  alternate  thin 
layers  of  vitreous  dull  black  coal  and  fibrous  mineral  charcoal.  It  splits  readily  into  sheets,  breaking 
'with  difficulty  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  on  burning,  it  scarcely  swells,  or  changes  form,  and  never  cakes 
or  runs  together.  "What  the  celebrated  English  chemist,  Mushet,  said  about  a  certain  Welsh  coal,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  block  coal  of  Indiana.  To  the  purity  of  splint  coal  it  unites  all  the  softness  and 
oombustability  of  wood,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  in  the  blast  furnace,  either  as  to  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  iron,  far  exceed  everything  in  the  manufacture  of  that  metal  with  charcoal.  From  careful 
assays,  it  is  ascertained  that  this  coal  gives  from  56  to  62  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  a  small  amount  of  ash.  Dr.  E.  T.  Cox,  the  State  geologist,  gives  this  coal  an  exceptional 
character  as  an  iron  smelting  fuel,  and  reports  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  being  made  with  4,250  pounds  of  block 
coal. 

The  coal  in  Clay  County  is  favorably  known  as  an  iron-smelting  fuel,  and  we  append  a  description 
of  its  qualities.  "There  are  two  veins  of  coal,  the  upper  vein  averaging  about  three  feet  ten  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  lower  one  averaging  about  four  feet.  The  roof  is  principally  sand  rock,  slate,  and 
■late  and  sand  rock  mixed.  Fire  and  potters'  clay  of  good  quality  underlie  the  coal.  The  average  depth 
to  the  first  vein  is  about  forty-five  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  second  or  lower  vein  is  found  at  an 
Average  depth  of  seventy£\e  to  eighty  feet.  The  coal  is  free  from  slate  and  sulphur.  It  burns  freely, 
and  leaves  a  soft,  fine  white  ash,  similar  to  wood  ash,  and  no  clinkers."  For  domestic  and  steam  purpos- 
es, this  coal  is  largely  used  in  Chicago,  III ;  Indianopolis,  Ind ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich. :  and  the  towns  and 
stations  along  the  lines  of  most  of  the  railroads  leading  from  this  coal  district,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  8t.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad ;  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  Railroad ;  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad;  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  Railroad ;  the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad ;  the  Indianapolis,  Decatur  and  Springfield  Railroad ;  and  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad. 

In  the  block  coal  zone  of  the  Indiana  coal  fields  there  are  as  many  as  eight  seams  of  non-caking  coal, 
four  of  which  are  of  good  workable  thickness  over  a  portion  of  the  field.  These  are  I,  G,  F  and  A,  which 
together,  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  fifteen  feet ;  and  by  including  the  other  four  seems,  we  have  six 
feet  more,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  feet  of  block  coal. 

The  coal  of  Parke  County  is  favorably  reported  on  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  a  block  coal, 
averaging  fiv»  feet  in  thickness,  weighing  seventy-seven  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  gives  by  analysis 
62.5  fixed  carbon,  31.00  volatile  matter,  4.05  water,  and  2  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  estimated  area  is  about 
800  square  miles  of  workable  coal. 

The  "upper  block"  at  Washington,  in  Daviess  County,  is  extensively  mined,  and  meets  with  a  ready 
market  at  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.294; 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  80  87  pounds  ;  by  analysis  it  yields :  fixed  carbon,  60.00;  ash,  4.60;  volatile  matter, 
85.50.  The  coal  worked  is  known  as  L,  a  five  foot  seam  of  Bituminous,  an  excellent  caking  coal,  free  from 
impurities,  and  may  be  handled  and  stocked  without  much  loss ;  it  has  been  used  for  gas  making  at  St. 
Louis,  and  is  a  three  foot  ten  inch  seam  of  very  pure  coal,  jet  black,  of  cubical  fracture,  and  bears  a  good 
reputation  as  a  fuel,  for  general  uses 

The  censns  report  for  1870  shows  the  product  of  coal  for  the  year  1869  to  haTe  been  437,870  tons.  The 
■output  for  iho  yc.ir  1875  is  estimated  at  1,500.000  for  the  whole  State. 
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MMCHANICAL     SToKl 

Flrtnc  app  vrni  us,  fuel-feeders,  or  mechanical  stokers  hare  been  experimented  upon  for  come  time. 
A  new  one,  recent  iy  tried  with  success  upon  a  battery  of  marine  boilers,  preeente  some  features  of 
Interest.  It  constats  of  a  flat  hopper  placed  above  the  Ore  door  and  before  the  boiler,  and  a  mechsa- 
esl  device  for  grinding  and  injecting  the  coaL  The  hopper  mar  be  of  any  desired  size.  For  sta- 
tionary boilers,  tt  might  hold  a  ton  or  more ;  for  marine  boilers,  this  would  depend  upon  the  avail- 
able room.  The  hopper  ends  below  in  an  adjustable  box,  that  may  be  enlarged; or  diminished  In 
size  as  the  nature  of  the  fuel  demands.  In  this  box  Is  a  feed  and  crushing  roller  that  breaks  up  the 
coal  Into  dust  or  slack,  and  drops  It  below  into  a  flat  iron  box  holding  two  horizontal  discs  turning 
In  opposite  directions.  The  stream  of  slack  or  dust  coal  tailing  between  these  opening  discs  is  shot 
forward  through  an  opening  Into  the  fire-box. 

By  the  use  of  this  stoker,  a  One  shower  of  broken  coal  is  continually  spreal  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  grate-bars,  and  by  governing  the  speed  of  the  apparatus,  the  supply  of  fuel  is  regulated 
to  suit  the  demand  for  steam.  To  prevent  the  fuel  from  caking  Into  a  mass  of  clinkers  on  the  fire, 
every  alternate  grate-bar  is  given  an  up-and-down  and  two-and-fro  motion,  that  gradually  breaks 
up  the  clinkers,  and  forces  them  forward  upon  a  balanced  plate  that  may  be  upset  by  the  fireman, 
and  the  waste  dropped  into  the  ash  pit.  The  top  of  each  bar  is  notched  so  as  to  cause  the  clinkers 
to  catch  and  travel  in  one  direction.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  outside  of  the  fire-box,  and 
there  Is  no  injury  from  heating  and  burning. 

The  valuable  points  claimed  for  this  machine  are  freedom  from  cold  currents  over  the  Ore,  as 
there  are  no  doors  to  be  opened ;  freedom  from  smoke  as  the  combustion  Is  more  perfect ;  and  the 
use  of  small,  inferior  and  slack  coal— with  the  same  steam  results.  Another  result  claimed  Is  the 
Increased  comfort  of  the  lire-room  In  point  of  temperature,  as  the  Ore  door  is  kept  constantly  closed. 
On  one  steamship  where  this  stoker  was  tried,  the  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  was  marked.  The  first 
voyage  with  hand-stoking  lasted  63  days  13  hours  under  steam,  with  a  consumption  of  684  tons  of 
coal,  valued  at  £873  lis.  The  second  voyage  lasted  63  days  11  hours,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
by  the  use  of  the  mechanical  stoker  was  619  tons  of  slack  and  87  tons  of  coal,  at  a  total  expense  of 

£678  63. 

MINE    DRAINAGE. 

The  matter  of  mine  drainage  resolves  ltself,lnto  a  three  fold  question  of  cost,  convenience,  and 
durability  of  the  working  conditions,  whether  permanent  or  temporary.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
drainage  of  mines  would  inevitably  develop  upon  the  simple,  powerful  and  effective  ".Npeclar* 
class.  An  Illustration  of  a  few  examples  of  deep  single  lift  engines,  which  had  been  placed  In  mines 
In  most  cases  in  pairs.  A  pair  at  SufTield  Colliery,  w-lnch  steam  cylinder,  7-inch  pump  cylinder, 
and  48  strokes  per  minute,  raised  each  10,000  gallons  per  hour  In  a  single  lift  of  693  feet.  A  pair  at 
Wlgsn,  80  Inch  steam  cylinder,  with  10-lnch  pump,  at  48  strokes,  raised  each  90,000  gallons  per  hour 
600  feet.  Two  at  Newcastle,  39-lnch  cylinder,  7-lnch  pump,  79  strokes  per  minute,  each  raised  K>,- 
000  gallons  per  hour  in  a  single  lift  of  l  ,068  feet.  These  were  approximate  statements  of  duty  at  100 
feet  of  piston  speed  per  minute.  At  least  9,000  of  these  pumps  are  now  at  work  in  various  British 
and  foreign  mines.  The  system  of  direct  acting  pumping  engines  was  even  more  Important,  how- 
ever, as  affecting  the  drainage  of  new  mining  undertakings  For  this  purpose  the  "Special"  pump 
was  pecullsrlly  fitted  by  Its  compact  and  complete  character.  One  very  important  feature  was  that 
the  direct  acting  steam  pump  of  this  type  could  be  put  down  in  pairs,  while  Cornish  engines  could 
not.  Hence,  whenever  a  mishap  occurred,  causing  the  stoppage  of  the  engine,  the  whole  of  the 
pumping  ceased,  which,  of  course,  was  not  toe  case  when  the  engines  were  in  duplicate. 

PETROLEUM    AS    FUEL. 

Salnte-Clalrc  Deville,  experimenting  for  the  French  Government,  found  In  oil  from  Oil  Creek 
which  will  preUy  fairly  represent  average  American  crude  petroleum,  a  total  calorific  power  of 
9,963  centigrade  units,  equal  to  the  evaporation  of  16.16  lbs.  of  steam  per  pound  of  oil,  and  he  was 
able  practically  to  evaporate  14.06  lbs.  with  a  pound  of  this. petroleum.  Now,  s  pound  of  pure,  dry 
charcoal  has  s  total  theoretical  heat  cf  7,990  units,  and  the  oil  thus  has  s  greater  evaporative  power 
by  Just  about  93  per  cent.  A  gallon  of  petroleum  weighs  about  6«»  pounds,  so  s  gallon  has  the  heat- 
ing power  of  s#  pounds  of  pure  charcoal,  and  barrel  of  49  gallons  Is  equivalent  to  aso  lbs  of  such 
charcoal,  and  e**  barrels  of  oil  are  equivalent  to  one  long  ton  of  charcoal. 

Pure,  dry  charcoal,  however,  Is  hardly  to  be  got  except  for  chemical  experiments,  and  the  ordln- 
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ary  charcoal  of  commerce  has  only  about  three-fourths  as  great  heating  power.    Not  toeing  used  to 
make  steam,  it  need,  not  be  considered  further. 

Tfce  theoretical  heating  power  of  the  best  British  coals  Is  given  as  between  14  and  15  lbs.  of  steam 
per  pound  of  coal,  or  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  petroleum ;  but  the  great  advantage  claimed  for 
petroleum  Is  the  nearly  complete  utilization  of  Its  heating  power,  owing  to  Its  perfect  and  even 
composition,  and  the  easy  management  of  the  heat  arising  from  It.  Thus  the  best  practical  results 
of  the  British  Admiralty  experiments  with  the  best  coal  was  the  evaporation  of  9.5  lbs.  of  steam 
per  lb.  of  best  coal,  while  Salnte-Clalre  Deville  evaporated  14.05  lbs.  with  a  pound  of  petroleum,  and 
Professor  Wurtz  says,  "with  perfect  combustion  and  skilled  handling,  we  may  safely  adopt,  as  the 
actual  steam  value  of  our  petroleum,  fifteen  pounds  of  water  made  Into  steam  by  one  pound  of  oil." 
This  is  Just  100  lbs.  per  gallon  of  oil. 

By  United  States  Navy  experiments,  Lackawanna  Anthiaclte  evaporated  9.Slb3  of  water  per  lb. 
of  coal ;  Cumberland  Bituminous  9.44  lbs.;  and  Pittsburgh  Bituminous  (which  Is  most  likely  to  come 
Into  competition  with  petroleum)  8.2  lbs.    On  this  basis : 

1  gallon  oil  =  10.2  lbs.  Lackawanna. 
—10.6  lbs.  Cumberland. 
-1J.2  lbs.  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  long  ton  of 

Lackawanna  ==  219.6|gallons  petroleum. 
Cumberland  =211.3      "  " 

Pittsburgh     -1S3.6      "  " 

This,  be  It  remembered,  Is  the  comparison  of  the  actual  effectiveness  of  the  coals  used  In  the  navy 
experiments  with  the  almost  perfect  utilization  of  the  heating  power  which  Professor  Wurtx  antici- 
pates from  the  use  of  petroleum.  Given  the  prices  of  coal  and  assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  advocates  of  petroleum,  It  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  which  Is  the  most 
economical  fuel,  where  steam  Is  made  under  advantageous  circumstances.  With  the  best  coal  above 
named,  about.nve  barrels  of  petroleum  will  take  the  place  of  a  ton  of  coal,  with  the  poorest,  about 
4#  barrels. 

The  claims  of  the  advocates  of  petroleum,  however,  are  not  only  placed  on  the  practicability  of 
the  more  complete  utilization  of  the  total  heating  power  of  the  liquid  fuel,  but  of  Its  practicability 
under  circumstances  where  coal  Is  very  Imperfectly  utilized.  For  Instance,  they  claim  that  such 
complete,  or  nearly  complete  utilization  Is  practicable  In  locomotives,  where  coal,  we  know,  Is  not 
80  effective  as  in  furnaces  with  larger  beating  surface  where  the  lire  Is  less  violently  urged.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  claimed  for  petroleum  Is  Its  availability  for  making  an  Intense  heat  without 
waste,  either  by  non-combustion  of  particles  or  the  escape  of  a  great  part  of  the  heat  up  the  chim- 
ney. Further,  the  perfect  combustion  of  petroleum,  leaving  neither  coal  nor  cinders,  Is  advanced 
as  a  recommendation  of  the  fuel  where  these  products  of  ordinary  coal  Hies  become  a  nuisance,  as 
In  most  engines  In  cities  and  especially  in  locomotives  designed  for  use  In  city  streets. 

All  these  comparisons,  It  must  not  be  lorgotten,  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  a  pound  of 
crude  petroleum  will  evaporate  15  pounds  of  water— will  do  the  best  work  claimed  for  it  by  those 
who  advocate  Its  use ;  and  the  chief  value  of  the.flgures  [given  will  be  .to  show  where  petroleum 
cannot,  rather  than  where  It  can  be  economical. 

COAX  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 

coal  Held  west  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  first  developed  during  the  year 
1872.  The  market?  for  the  coal  are  Nashville,  Tenr..,  and  points  on  line  of  railroad  from  Evansvllle, 
Ind.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  There  are  twelve  veins  of  coal,  ranging  from  two  feet  to  eight  feet  In 
thickness.  For  steam  purposes  the  coal  rates  at  99,  Pittsburgh  coal  being  a  hundred.  For  gas  pur- 
poses four  feet  to  the  pound  Is  obtained,  but  there  to  more  sulphur  than  In  Pittsburgh  coal. 

TEMPERING  MINING  PICKS. 

There  Is  probably  no  service  to  which  steel  can  be  put,  which  so  effectually  tests  its  value,  as  In 
mining  picks.  The  tempering  of  a  pick  Is  a  very  nice  piece  of  work  and  should  be  done  with  great 
care.  In  the  Urst  place  a  good  charcoal  fire  Is  necessary ;  next,  good  steel,  add  then  a  good  light 
hammer  with  a  smooth-face  anvil ;  and  lastly  a  man  Is  needed  with  a  good  Keen  eye,  'considerable 
experience  and  excellent  Judgement.  No  good  pick  jan  be  turned  out  If  any  of  the  above  essentials 
are  wanting  In  the  process.  A  pick  should  never  be  „upset,"  or  hammered  endwise,  nor  raised  above 
afuUredheat.  The  steel  should  be,  moreover,  heated  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  long  exposure  to 
heat— even  if  the  beat  is  aot  In  excess— Injures  its  texture.  Many  blacksmlt  us  find  great  difficulty 
In  tempering  picks,  because  they  do  not  choose  good  steel.    After  being  heated  the  pick  must  be 
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worked  with  care,  special  pains  being  taken  In  drawing  it  oat,  to  hammer  on  all  sides  alike,   la  one 
place  a*  much  aa  another,  and  one  side  aa  much  as  the  other.     When  read/  (or  hardening.  It 
should  he  healed  In  the  blaze  of  a  charcoal  Ore  until  red  hot,  and  then  plunged  Into  cold  rain 
water,  and  kept  there  until  It  la  nearly  cold :  but  ir  kept  too  long  In  the  water  or  until  it  is  qui' 
the  corner*  are  liable  to  (all  tilths  use  hot  water:  no  salta  of  any  kind  a! 

exist  In  the  water  but  the  water ah.QQVd.he  cold ;  It  the  water  la  warm  and  a  little  Ice  should  be 
thrown  m  to  chill  It,  tno  tempering  will  be  til  |  litre  sod  water  (or  hardaulng  will  . 

a  tougher  pick,  and  one  les-i  liable  to  crack  at  the  edges  than  where  saltwater  Is  usod.  An  oldt 
mlnn.  I  the  writers,  who  always  s'.iirpeoed  the  picks  at  the  claim,  and  was  quit*  exper- 

at  It,  used  to  hold  the  pick  end  In  the  water  (or  Just  exactly  a  certain  length  o(  time  until  a  certain 
shade  of  color  appeared.  Then  he  did  not  consider  It  properly  tempered  until  the  Dotal  was  Inwr 
ted  in  the  ground  and  allowed  to  gradually  cool.  The  last  uamm  irlii  ;  of  >  pick  should  always  be 
glren  on  the  flat  sides,  across  close  .to  the  edges  and  then  up  each  side  about  an  Inch.  By  so  doing 
the  corners  will  be  less  liable  to  crack  off. 

COAL  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  PA. 

The  following  Is  the  quantity  o(  coal  mined  and  sent  to  market^from  Northumberland  county;  In 
1876,  by  the  different  operators  In  that  region : 

Collieries.  Operators.  Tons. 

Cameron Mineral  It.  K.  AM.  Co 87>,300 

Big  Mountoln Patterson,  L.  £  Co It 

Buck  Ridge May,  Audenrted  &  Co 1lo,«i 

Burnslde Isaac  May  &.  Co WJM 

r Mineral  K.  K.  &  Mlnlng|Co 1 

Bear  Valley A.  A  Helm*  Goodwill 9t,977 

Henry  ( lay J.  Langdon  *Co 8i,94i 

■rton P.  &  K.  C.  &  I.  Co 76,380 

Hickory  Swamp Mineral  K.  K.  &  Mining  Co 70,5*> 

EnU-rprlse Enterprise  Coal  Co M,"K 

Monitor Q.  W.  .Johns 4H.856 

B.    Franklin Douty&  Bautngarnder 44,906 

Stuartvllle Win.  Momtellus 44,094 

Excelsior Bxoelstor  M iidng  Co 41,468 

Reliance Reliance  Coal  Co s*,9*  > 

Cleo.  Fales A.  A.  Helm  &  Goodwill s*,577 

Locust  Spring P.  &  R.  c.  I.  Co 81,750 

Lancaster Smith  &  Reiser 84,954 

Alaska  Shaft P.  X  R.  C.  &  I.  Co 81,898 

Morton Thomas  Morion 80,804 

aback culterman,  Uorman  £  Co 80,877 

Hlckorj  Kldge Mineral  R.  R.  &  Mining  Co - 

ist  (Jap Oraeber  &  Kemple ls^tt 

Il.irensteln P.  *  R.  C.  &  I.  Co 15,975 

Coal  Ridge Burton  Bros.  &  Co is.418 

Fr  anklln I/>ver.  Booth  £  Elms 10,668 

Black  Diamond Behwesk  &  Co 6,888 

Marshall Re«»se  and  Brother 8,818 

Koyal  Oak Tlllet  *  Brother 800 

William  Brown 170 


Total  (or  1875 1.688,088 

Total  for  1874 1,8*1,551 


Increase  In  18T6 4>7,i8i 

THE  WORKING  COST  OF  COLLIERIES. 

We  publish  the  following  estimate,  showing  a  comparison  of  the  working  cost  of  certain  English 
oilier.  mi  1874.    a  is  said  to  hate  been  made  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  all 

available  information  :— 

WORKING  COST  FOR    1870 

x         ad. 

Wag*s  for  one  year  for  809  collieries 1,664,880    14  8 

Keep  of  8040  horses,  at  10s.  Od.  per  week  for  one  year 88,54*     0  0 

Keep  of  0888  ponies,  at  as.  Od.  per  week  tor  one  year i'>;.»J8   8  0 

Hewers— 88,600,000  tons,  at  is.  per  ton 1.175.0W   o  o 

Royally-      do                  <sd.         ••     ■  •                                                         ;  sou   o  o 

Props  and  pUtes— 88,600.000  tons  at  Id.  per  ton 97.816  18  4 

Wear  and  tear— *3,sw,(wo  tons  at  id.  per  ton 87,916  is  4 

Total  expenses  for  1870 7T. 8,814,848    8   ll 

Increase  of  expenses  ofl874orer  1870 1,014,201     8   t 

Add  for  sundry  expenses  that  may  be  omitted 500.00     0  0 

X8.414.K1      8~S 
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■WORKING   COST  FOR  1874. 

£.       s.  a. 

Wages  for  one  year  for  809  collieries 2,3S0949  11  9 

Keep  of  8040  horses,  at  13s.  per  week  for  one  year 102,752   0  0 

Keep  of  6386  ponies,  at  ss.  per  week  for  one  year 132,828  16  0 

Hewers— 23,60t>,000  tons,  at  is.  6&d.  per  ton 1,786,979   8  4 

Royalty— 23,t00,000  tons,  at  9d.  per  ton 881,250   0  0 

Props  and  plates— 23,500,000  tons  at  l>$d.  per  ton 146,875   0  0 

Wear  and  tear— 23,500,000  tons  at  l>^d.  per  ton 146,676   o  e 

Workmen's  coals— 600,000  tons  at  6s.  per  ton 150.000   o  o 


Total  expenses  for  1874 6,788,509  11 
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coal  at  every  principal  city,  prices,  tonnage,  qualities  dealt  in,  fully  shown.  New  routes 
to  tbe  coal  fields  and  new  processes  in  the  economy  of  fuel  form  an  important  feature  of 
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going  as  it  does,  weekly,  to  every  dealer  in  coal  throughout  the 
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TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Back  numbers  and  bound  volumes  can  be  supplied. 

:o: 

If  more  convenient  subscribers  may  hand  their  favors  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  receive  and  forward  them. 

Joseph  0.  Ginn,  23  Doane  St,  Boston.    A.  W.  Mc Alpine,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 
Shaw  Buos.,  24  2nd  St,  Baltimore,  Md.    Frank  W.  Balch,  280  Madison  St,  Chicago,  DX 
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W.  H.  MEEKER,  Now  York.  JOSEPH  F.  DEAN,  Boston. 

MEEKER     &     DEAN, 

MINERS    AND    SHIPPERS, 

OF 

Lackawanna.  &  Wyoming  Valley, 

COAL, 

111  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  &  23  DOANE  STREET,  BOSTON. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  dealers  and  consumers  to  the  following  varieties  of  coal, 

OP   WHICH   WE   HAVE   THE   EXCLUSIVE   SALE, 

in  this  market,  and  solicit  correspondence, 

Lackawanna  Valley,  free  burning  white  ash. 
Kingston,  Wyoming  white  jam, 

Chauncey,  w yoming  red  ash. 


ALSO, 


Cross  Creek,  lehigh  red  ash. 

Beaver  Brook,  lkhigh  white  ash. 


-o- 


Shipments  made  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  always  accessible  and  advantageous  in  point  of 

freight  charges. 


Vessels  and  Boats   Chartered  at  the  Lowest  Hates,  and  Prompt 
Despatch  Given  in  Loading. 


GEORGE'S  I  KEEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
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Experiments  were  made  by  t lit-  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Armory  at 
fljp^gteM  Ilea*.,  dtirimrl 873.  to  test  the  value  of  certain  coal*  as  steam  generators 

Lackawanna,  Pitt-ten.  <  umberland. 

Pound  per  li.  p.  per  hour 4.01 

•  ]..t  (irons  ton |8.05  17.85  .               |M0 

Cost  per  horse  power   -  - 15-1"  1  4-10  cts.  1  2-10  eta. 

Each  variety  was  used  for  six  consecutive  day-:  and  it  in  therefore  alleged  that 
hltuinitioii-  son]  Iroin  the  Cuniberlsnd  region  is  the  most  economical  fuel  as  a  steam  geo 
trstor.  making  more  heat  and  creating  more  power  per  pound,  and  per  cent,  of  cost  thas 
the  harder  coaL 

The  reputation  of  the  It  feet  George's  Creek  vein  of  Cumberland  coal  is  now  fullj 
established,  and  it  is  conceded  to  be  unequalled  for  steam  generating  purposes.  It  i« 
supplied  to  every  ■European  and  coastwise  steamer  which  leaves  this  port;  to  almost  every 
railroad,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  through  the  Eastern.  Middle,  and  some  of  the  South- 
ern States,  It  is  burned  upon  most  of  the  ferry  boats,  and  a  great  number  of  the  factories, 
foundries,  glass  works,  etc.,  in  New  England  and  New  York.  Its  superiority  for  ail  these 
various  purposes  of  manufacture  and  commerce  is  so  generally  conceded  that  the  demand 
it  steadily  increasing. 

The  lands  and  mines  of  the  Xew  Central  Coal  Company  are  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  region,  and  comprise  between  three  and  four  thousand  acres,  on  which  openings  have 
already  been  made,  developing  1.100  acres  of  the  fourteen  foot  bed,  the  coal  from  which 
has  proved  it-elf  the  very  bfcel  in  the  Cumberland  region.  The  facilities  of  the  Company 
are  among  the  best,  and  their  rank  as  producers  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  for  three  years 
past  they  have  sold  and  delivered  an  average  of  325.000  tons  each  year. 

The  Company  solicit  orders  from  consumers  in  coal  for  steam  raising,  and  will 
Continue  to  furnish  first-class  coal,  shipped  either  from  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Georgetown, 
D.  C. ;    Hoboken,  N.  J. ;   or  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Prompt  deliveries  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  Offices  of  the  New  Central  Coal  Company  are  at  Rooms  6  and  6S  Trinity 
Building,  1 1 1   Broadway,  New  York. 

IIabby  Conrad,    President.  S.  F.  Bargkr,    Vice  President. 

1\  0.  C .tutors,   Treasurer.  Wm.  S.  Jacques,   Secretary. 

Mam  hi.m  Sim  i  air,   General  Manager, 
o 

BALSA  AGENTS: 

6  0.  Towing  «%  Co.,  L.  S.  Borxa  «fe  Co.,  Isaac  T.  Hotciikjss, 

77  State  Sfc  SH  Dock  Street,  HI  Broadway. 

Boston,  Mtss.  rails.  Now  York. 


H.  H.  SHILLINGFORD,  Pres't.  H.  T.  SHILLINGFORD,  Sec.  and  Treat. 

KITTANING   COAL   COMPANY, 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

For  Steam,  Rolling  Mills,  Blacksmithing ,  Glass 
Works,  Brick  and  Lime  Burning,  Coking. 


GENERAL    OFFICE, 

125    SOUTH    FOURTH     STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


SHUPPIINTQ   PIERS. 
Greenwich  Point,  Phila.;    South  Amboy,  N.  J.;    Canton,  Baltimore. 

THE  KITTANING  COAL  COMPANY 

Own  about  eight  thousand  acre*  and  control  by  lease  about  one  thousand  acres  of  Bituminous  Coal  territory 
in  what  is  known  by  geologists  as  the  Moshannon  Coal  Basin,  in  the  counties  of  Clearfield  and  Centre, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  -which  is  designated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  second  Geological  Survey  or 
the  State,  as  the  Steam  Coal  Basin  of  Clearfield  County.  The  territory  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Moshan- 
non  stream,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  counties  named,  and  the  dip  of  the  coal  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Valley  being  towards  said  stream.  There  are  known  to  exist  on  the  property  live  explored 
beds  of  coal,  laid  down  by  geologists  as  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.  The  bed  B,  as  mentioned  in  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Survey  report,  but  by  other  geologists  laid  down  as  D,  is  the  only  one  at  present  developed  and 
worked  by  the  Company ;  it  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  of  pure,  clean  coal.  The  Geological 
Burvey  Department  of  the  State  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  coal.  Water  at  225°  F.,  670;  Volatile 
matter,  21.360;  Fixed  Carbon,  74.284;  Sulphur,  .435;  Ash,  3J51.  Coke  per  cent,  77.07.  Color  of  Ash, 
cream. 

The  following  remarks  are  appended  to  the  analysis : 

"  The  coal  is  undoubtedly  a  most  excellent  one,  and  admirably  adapted  for  Steak  Purposes  as  well 
"  as  for  use  in  Iron  Manufactories." 

Charles  A.  Seely,  Chemist,  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  same  coal : 

One  hundred  parts  contain 

Volatile  combustible  matter 20.10 

Fixed  Carbon 76.39 

Ash 3.51 

100.000 

Coke,  89.09.    The  sample  contained  of  sulphur,  0.19. 

The  reports  of  the  consumers  of  this  coal  ot  its  practical  working  result,  show  more  favorably  its  su- 
periority than  the  foregoing  analysis  indicate. 

Outside  of  the  property  of  this  Company  comparatively  but  little  of  this  bed  ot  coal  is  known  to  exist, 
or  at  least  none  known  to  be  accessible  to  market  by  the  present  facilities. 

«♦» 

DIRECTORS. 


CHAS-    W-    TROTTER,  GEORGE    HOWELL. 

H-    N.   BURROUGHS,  CHAS.    W.    POULTNEY, 

ZOPHAR    C.    HOWELL.  A.    J.    DERBYSHIRE, 

H.    H.  SHILLINGFORD. 


MINE    LOCOMOTIVES. 


Among  others,  the  following  parties  are  now  operating  Mine  Locomo- 
tives built  by  Porter,  Bell  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

IN  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  BEGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. ;  1 J  miles  underground  road ;  heaviest, 
grade  200  feet  per  mile.  Saxman  &  Co.,  Latrobe,  185  feet  grade 
Jones  &  Laughlins,  Pittsburgh,  141  feet  grade.  H.  B.  Hays  &  Bro., 
Pittsburgh. 

rN  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGIONS. 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,     Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  REGION,  MARYLAND. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. ;  2^  and  3  miles,  underground  roads,  grades  115 
and  185  feet  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  212  and  2G5  feet 
grades, 

IN  THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  REGION,  OHIO. 

Hayden  &  Son;  W.  B.  Brooks;  New  York  and  Ohio  Coal  Co. 

IN   IOWA. 

Union  Coal  and  Mining  Co. ;  Fort  Dodge  Coal  Co. 

The  running  expenses  of  a  Mine  Locomotive,  including  wages,  fuel,  re- 
pairs and  interest,  are  about  the  same  as  of  three  mules  and  three  drivers, 
and  the  work  done  from  three  to  ten  times  greater;  keeping  up  footpath 
while  works  are  running,  and  feeding  mules  when  works  are  shut  down, 
are  other  disadvantages  of  animal  power. 

Porter,  Bell  &  Co  make  Light  Locomotives,  their  exclusive  specialty, 
and  have  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  styles,  from  five  to  twenty  tons 
weight  and  twenty  eight  to  sixty  inches  gauge  of  track,  at  work  at  coal, 
iron,  lumber  and  other  operations,  and  on  narrow  gauge  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States, and  in  Canada,  Cuba,  and  South  America. 


TO  COAL  CONSUMERS : 


New  York,    April,    1876. 

Daring  tho  season  of  1876,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  orders  for  any  of 
the  following  popular  coals : 

OLD    COMPANY'S    LEHIGH,    FROM    SUMMIT    HILL    MINES, 

HONEY  BROOK  SUPERIOR  WHITE  ASH  LEHIGH, 

PLYMOUTH   WYOMING— RED  ASH, 

WILKESBARRE  COAL  (BALTIMORE  VEIN), 

FULTON  LEHIGH, 

DELAWARE,    LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  CO.'S  SCRANTON, 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  COAL  &  IRON  COMPANY'S 
SCHUYLKILL  COALS, 

GEORGE'S  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL,  FROM  THE  WELL 
KNOWN  HAMPSHIRE  MINES. 

My  friends  throughout  New  York  and  New  England  may  rely  npon  receiving  the 
same  uniform  quality  of  coal,  and  promptness  in  filling  their  orders,  as  during 
past  seasons. 

Shipments  made  to  all  points  accessible  from  New  York,  and  at  favorable  rata* 
Of  freight. 

Address, 

FRED.    A.    POTTS, 

110  Broadway,  New  York, 

33  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 


W  .     Ill  M/.I.Si.Li:,     ri.-ni.nt.  .Ioiin    B.    (iARRKTT,   Trea*- 

T.   (  iter,  Seoretai 


PHILADELPHIA  COAL  CO., 

MINERS    AND    KBITPWH    OP 

LEHIGH    AND    LOCUST    MOUNTAIN, 

230  SOUTH    SECOND  STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

WV.   BOIMI  V  L.  N.  LOVELL. 

BORDEN  &  LOVELL. 

Cumberland    Coal, 

From   the   Borden  Mines   and  the   Borden    Shaft. 

FOR  RAILROAD,  STEAMSHIP  AND  GENERAL  USES. 

UNEXCELLED  Iff  QUALITY  BY  AXY  FROM  THIS  REQION. 

SIIU'MKXTS  MADS  AT 

Georgetown,   I>.  ('.,   Baltimore,  M<1.,  South  Araboy,  N.  J. 

Offices— Nos.  70  and  71  West  Street,  New  York. 

a<;knts  for  the  sale  op 

PALL  RIVER  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY'S  NAILS,  BANDS,  HOOPS  AND  RODSt 

Lehigh   &    Wilkesbarre    Coal   Co. 

OLD  CO9 8  SUMMIT  LEHIGH, 

W1LKESBA11RE,    Prom   Um  Baltimore  Vein. 

PLYMOUTH    RED    ASH, 

HONEY    BROOK    LEHIGH. 

Orders  solicited.     Coal  dripped  at  Port  Jphnatoo,  X.  J.,  promptly  ana 
in  good  oi.l.  r. 


OFFICE,     80    BROADWAY,     NEW    YORK. 
John    1'.   WILSON,  GsjnaAj   - 


PSIIiAUIIiFHIA     AMI    XBADIHft 

COAL   AND    IRON    COMPANY, 

GENERAL   OFFICE: 

227  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET,    PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFER 

HARD  AND  FREE  BURNING  WHITE  ASH  COALS, 

SCHUl'ZXILL    (RE3)    ASH, 

SHAMOKIN,  NORTH  FRANKLIN,  LORBERRY,  AND  LYKENS  VALLEY  COAL, 

ON    BOARD    AT 

Fort  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  or  foot  of  North  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  for  Delivery  in 
New  York,  and  all  Forts  Along  the  Sound  and  Hudson  River. 

Circulars  of  Prices  will  be  issued  monthly. 

HEW  YORK  OEFICE-9  BROAD  STREET,  DREXET,  BVIT.DINO. 

E.  A.  Quintard,  General  Sales  Agent. 

Key$toi\e   dokl  ki\d  ]\iki\uf^  Co., 

OFFICE ; 

No.    lO  Merchants  Exchange,   Philadelphia, 

MINERS   AND   SHIPPERS    OF 

CUMBERLAND     COAL. 

H.   A.   STILES,   President. 


ORDERS    PROMPTLY    FILLED. 

o 

T-  8.  ROYER  &  CO.,  228   Dock  Street,   rhilndidphiu,  Agents  for  NEW  EXGTjAXD 

STATES. 

E.  GUI.AGER.  GEO.  TLTIIII.I..  C.  GULAGER. 

Successors  to 

SAMUEL  BONNELL,  JR., 

Honey  Brook  Lehigh  Coal,   also,   Red  and  White  Ash  Wyoming. 

DELIVERED  ON  BOARD  OF  VESSELS    AT    PERTH  AHBOT    AND   PORT 

JOHNSTON,   N.  J. 

offices  : 
43  and  45   Trinity  Building,    111  Broadway,    New   York. 


Shipping  Pi.™. Itetn^'ltfwSlSSW. 

R.  B.  WIGTON, 

Miner  and  Hblpper  of  bout  Quality  of 

BITUMINOUS  6QAX1 

For  Rolling  Mil  1m,  Locomotive*,  Steamers.  Glass  Works,  Brick  and  Lime  Burning, 
Smithing  and  Steam  Generating  Purposes. 

••MORRI8DALE"    «ti<1     "  OTJ0SLA.:r:D." 

<>i   i  1.   i  .      203     SOUTH      FOURTH     STREET,     PHILADELPHIA, 

BRANCH  OFFICE,  lioom*  6T  and  68,  71  Broadway,  N.  T. 

JOSEPH  W.  JOHNSTON,  Agent. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  satisfactory  reports  that  hare  been  received 
■from  consumers: 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Works.  "Superior  to  much  of  the  coal  from  the  district 
and  inferior  to  none." 

N.  J.  Steel  &  Iron  Co.    "  None  to  uniformly  satisfactory." 

Piiikmx  Iron  Co.     "  A  first  class  coal  in  every  respect" 

TiXTON  Rolling  Hill.  "Giving  better  results  than  Cumberland,  no  clinker  ana 
free  burning." 

"Hoston  &  Penrose.  "After  trying  best  veins  of  Cumberland,  we  give  it  the  preference.** 

Wm.  L.  Bailey  &  Co.     "  Used  it  with  uniform  satisfaction  for  many  years." 

Norristown  Iron  Works.    u  Gives  entire  satisfaction,  used  for  years." 

Fulton  Rolling  Mill.  "Better  suited  for  puddling  and  more  economical  than  any 
other." 

Stonet  Crekk  Ikon  Works.  "We  think  the  Morrisdole  superior  to  any  other  vein 
in  Pennsylvania." 

Grays'  Ferry  Iron  Works.  "  After  using  Cumberland  for  many  years,  was  induced 
io  try  Morrisdale,  which  I  prefer  to  use." 

Further  referenoe  is  made  to  the  Architectural  Iron  Works,  Quintard  Iron  Works, 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York  City,  who  use  this  coal  exclusively.  Also  to  the 
Charleston  S.  S.  Co.,  and  Morgan  and  West  India  lines  of  steamers  and  others  which 
want  of  space  prohibits  quoting. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CLEVELAND 

GAS  COAL  COMPANY, 

OF     PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

MINKS*  AMD  IHIPPEBS  OF 

TOUCHIOGHENT    CAS    GOAL. 

This  company  is  prepared  to  furnish  any  quantity  of  their  justly  celebrated  and  so» 
knowledged  superior  GAS  COAL,  to  any  point  reached  by  railroad  or  navigation,  oa 
most  favorable  terms. 

GENERAL  OFFICK,  *9  WOOD  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BRANCH  OFFICE.  130  WATER  STREET,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

William  A.  McIntosii,  Pres't.       A.  Carnegie,  Vioe-Pree't.      W.  P.  DkArmit,  Treas. 

THOMAS    \X  WORTHY,  AGENT.         .  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

W.  H,  WATERBURY,  SALES  AGENT,       137  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Jambs  II.   Dysart,  Altoona.     Daniel  Laighman,  Altoona.      W.  H.  Pipke,  Philadelphia. 

DYSART  &  COMPANY, 

SOLE  PR0PBIET0B8,  MINERS  AKD  SHIPPEE8  OF 

SONMAN    BITUMINOUS    GOAL. 

SHIPPING    WHARVES, 

CANTON,   BALTIMORE,   MD, 

GREENWHICH   POINT,   PHILA., 

SOUTH   AMBOY,   NEW   JERSEY, 
General  Office,   31 4 J  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  coal  is  of  superior  quality  for  General 
Steam  Uses,  Blacksmithing,  etc.,  the  SMALL 
coal  being  separated  and  used  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, none  but  the  LUMP  COAL  is  sent  eastward 
for  shipment,  thus  making  this  coal,  an  especially 
recommendable  coal,  for  use  and*  shipment. 

ALL    ORDERS    PROMPTLY    PILLED,    AND    SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 

PENN    GAS    COAL    COMPANY, 

OFFER  THEIR  COAL, 

Carefully  Prepared  and  Screened  for  Gas  Purposes. 

Their  property  is  located  in  the  Youghiogheny  Coal  Basin,  near  Irwin's  and  Perm 
Stations,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  on  the  Youghiogheny  River, 

WESTMORELAND    COUNTY,    PA. 


i'i.aces  of  smrxENT : 

Pennsylvania    Bailroad    Pic.    No.    2    (lower    side),    Greenwich    Wharves, 
Delaware    Eiver.    Pier    No.    1    (lower    side),    South    Amboj,    N.    J. 


offices  : 

No.   90  WALL  STREET,    NEW   YORK.. 

No.  11  Merchants  Exchange,  Philadelphia. 


CANNELTON    COAL    CO., 

OF     H  I  -  W     VIRGINIA, 

Offer  for  sale  the   following  Coals,   from  their  colliery  at  Canneltov, 
Kanawha  County,  Watt  Yir^iniu,  shipped  at  Richmond,  Va. 

CANNELTON     CANNEL, 

acknowledged   to  be  the   BB8T   ENRICHER   product   in   this  country,  a 

gross  ton  yielding  10,000  cubic  feet  of  Gus,  64.84-  candle  power. 

COKK,  32  Bushels— Good  Quality. 

CANNELTON    CAKING    COAL. 

a  superior  coal  for  Gas  Manufacture,  a  gross  ton  yielding  10,700  cubic  feet 

ias,  of  16u  lu0  candle  power.     Coke,  41  bushels,  weighing  1,455 

lbs.,  good  quality.     Sulphur,  1$  per  cent,  and  Ash  1  per  cent. 

CANNELTON    8EMI-CANNEL. 

prodtiting  11,220  cubic  foot  of  Gas — 22  candlo  power — lt300  lbs.  of  Coko. 

SPLINT    AND    BLOCK    COALS. 

These  are  superior  House  or  Steam  Coals — making  little  or  no  slack  in 

transportation — excellent  substitutes  for  Cannel  for  use  in  open  grates. 

J.    TATNALL    LEA,    Treasurer, 

P.  O.  BOX  1747,  PHILADELPHIA- 
Salb    <  Perkins  &  Job,  27  South  St.,  N.  Y.  and  91  State  St.,  Boston. 
Agents  (  H.  W.  Benedict  &  Sow,  New  Haven. 

Franklin  Coal  of  Ljta  Valley  aid  Cameron  Coal  of  Shamokin. 

The  agents  appointed  to  s»ll  the  product  of  all  collierie*  managed  by  th*  undersigned  are  aa  follows: 

For  New  England.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  wrath  of  Cape  Henry,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the) 
line  trade  ol  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Omkeal  Ao«m-8INNICK80N  *  CO.,  201  WALNUT  STHKKT.  PHILADELPHIA,  Sub 
Aoewtk.  ELISH  A  MOSELY,  88  Water  Street,  Boston.  WM.  M.  ROGERS,  65  Trinity  Building,  TSvw 
York.    B.  W.  PERSONS,  3tt  Weyboaset  Street,  ProTidence,  Rhode  Island. 

For  all  other  poinU  than  those  above  named;  General  AgenU.  HALL  BROTHERS  &CO.,  5  PostOmo* 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  represented  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  by  JAMES  LYNAH. 

All  true  collieries  that  mine  the  true  Franklin  Coal  of  Likens  Valley,  are  managed  by  me,  also 


my  management  are  the  CAMKRON.  the  LIKE  FIDDLER,  (or  Burnsidei.  the  HICKORY  SWAMP 
-theHlCK"" 


ICKOKY  RIDOE  collieries  of  Sbamokin.    The  product  or  these  last  four  collieries  will 
forth  be  known  as  the  CAMERON  COAL  and  will  be  as  handsome  a  coal  as  can  be  sent  to  market. 

Dealers  wishing  to  procure  both  or  either  of  the  above  coals,  are  cautioned  that  they  must  and  can  be 
obtained  through  no  one  else  than  the  above  named  agents. 

W.  B.  FOWLE,  General  Manager 

WIESTLING'S  PATENT  COMBINATION  DUMP  CART. 

Is  the  best,  most  convenient  and  cheapest  mode  of  delivering  coal.  Every 
dealer  should  adopt  it.  Ordinary  carts  can  easily  bo  changed  to  dump  two 
ways.  Wagons  with  horizontal  beds  can  be  made  to  dump.  Coal  can  be 
delivered  across  pavements  into  coal  holes  or  cellars  without  soiling  the 
paveineut.  Tor  circulars  or  information,  apply  to — 
CEO.     B.    WIESTLINC. 

Mont  Alto,  Franklin  Canity,  Pi. 


THE  HUDSON  COAL  CO., 


SHIPPERS    OF 


ANTHRACITE     AND    BITUMINOUS    COALS, 

General  Office,  17  NEWARK  STREET,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


Steamboats  and  Tugs  may  be  coaled  with  despatch  at  any  hour 
day  or  night,  at  our  coal  tvharf,  foot  of  Sixth  St.,  Hobokeri,  X,  J, 

UPPER  LEHIGH  AND  COUNCIL  RIDGE. 

Lehigh  Red  Ash  Goals. 

SUPERIOR  IN  QUALITY  AND  PREPARATION. 

address; 

Whitney,  McCreary  &  Kemmerer, 

offices : 

137  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ltoom  8,  Trinity  Building,  New  York. 

Mansion  House,  Maueh  Chunk. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Agent  at  NEW  YORK. 

CAMPBELL  TUCK  KB.  ALFRED  TUCKER. 

Campbell  Tucker  &  Co., 

MINKKS    AND   SHIPPERS    OF 

ANTHRACITE     AND     BITUMINOUS 

COAL. 

Best  varieties  of  Coals  and  Cokes,  for  iron,  railroad,  general  manufacturing  and 

domestic  uses. 


OFFICE,  208   WALNUT   ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


siiaw  into*., 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  '£ 

krl 

GENERAL    AGENTS    OF 

ATLANTIC  and  GEORGE'S  CREEK,  BLjEN 
AVON,  CUMBERLAND  and  ELK  LICK 
COAL  CO.'S.    WHARVES  AT  LOCUST 
POINT,  BALTIMORE,  GEORGE- 
TOWN, D.   C,    and    ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

AJSTD 

YOUGHIOGHENY  GAS  GOALS. 

Office,  24  SECOND  STREET, 

Baltimore,     Md, 

Boston  Office,  82  WATER  STREET, 

WARE    B.    GAY,    Agent. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY, 

MINERS    AND    SHIPPERS    OF 

LEHIGH, 

WYOMING    WHITE    AND    RED    ASH, 

(BALTIMORE    VEIN.) 

Office,    Corner    Courtlandt    and    Church    Streets. 

{COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHANGE  BUILDING.^ 
GEO.    JB.    NEWTON,    AGENT. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  RAILROAD  AND  MORRIS  CANAL  DIRECT  FROM 
THE    MINES,    AND    FROM    PERTH    AMBOY    AND 
JERSEY    CITY    FOR    ALL    POINTS. 


FREDERIC    A.    POTTS, 

WHOLESALE  COAL  AND  IRON  MERCHANT, 

OLD    COMPANY    LEHIGH    FROM    SUMMIT    HILL    MINES. 

HONEY    BROOK    SUPERIOR    WHITE    ASH    LEHIGH,       FULTON    LEHIGH, 

PLYMOUTH    WYOMING — RED    ASH. 

WILKESBARRE    COAL    (BALTIMORE    VEIN.) 

DELAWARE,    LACKAWANNA    AND    WESTERN    CO'S    SCRANTON. 

PHILADELPHIA    AND    READDNG    COAL    AND     IRON     COMPANY'S     SCHUYLKILL     COAL. 

GEORGE'S    CREEK    CUMBERLAND    COAL— FROM  THE  WELL-KNOWN  HAMPSHIRE  HINS. 

110  Broadway,  [Metropolitan  Bank  Building,} New  York. 

No.  33  Westminster  Street, Providence,  R.  L 

NEWBURGH  ORREL  COAL  CO., 

MmERS    AND    SHIPPERS    OP 

NEWBUIiGH   OEREL,   TYECONNELL   AND  PALATINE 

GAS    COALS, 

Mines  situated  at  Newburgh,   Flemington,  and  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

C.   OLIVER   O'DONNELL,    President.  CHA8.    MACKALL,    Secretary, 

Home  Office,  52  South  Gay  Street,  -        -        Baltimore,  Md. 

Chaa.  W.  Hays,  Agent  In  New  York,  No.  ill  Broadway,  (Trinity  Building.) 

SHIPPING    WHARVES    AT    LOCUST    POINT. 

References  furnished  ichen   required,  and  special  attention    given  to 

chartering  of  vessels. 


MARYLAND  COAL  CO., 

MINE KS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  GEORGES  CREEK 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

OF    THE    BEST    QUALITY, 

Shipments  from  Baltimore  or    over   improTecl    railway 

M'liutc  from  Georgetown  in  superior  order. 

OFFICES,    15  &.  17    TRINITY    BUILDING, 
111  Broadway,  NHTW  YORK. 

ROBINSON,    HAYDON  &  CO., 

SHIPPERS      OP 

"SPRING    MOUNTAIN"    LEHIGH, 

AND    WILKESBARRE    COAL, 

SHIPMENTS  MADE  TO  ALL  POINTS  ACCESSIBLE   FROM   N.    Y 

OFFICE,    ROOM    33    TRINITY    BUILDING, 
III    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 

OLIVER'S    PATENT    WATER-PROOF 

DOUBLE-CAPPED  CARTRIDGE, 

This  cartridge  is  intended  for  general  use  in  the  mines  in  place  of  th« 
ordinary  cartridge  now  made  by  the  miner.  The  double-capped  metal  end 
not  only  forms  a  water-tight  joint,  but  also  acts  as  a  shield  to  prevent  the 
cartridge  from  being  caught  at  the  end  by  any  sharp  projections  of  coaL 
It  is  a  perfectly  water-proof  cartridge.  For  sale  to  operators  in  quantitiei 
at  moderate  rates.  Address, 

PAUL     A.    OLIVER, 

WILKESBARRE,    PA 


Walter,  Donaldson  &  Co., 

SOLE  AGENT8  FOE  THE  SALE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

GOAL: 

"THOMAS  LEHIGH,"  AND  GIEARD  MAMMOTH, 

Shipped  from  Port  Richmond,  and  via  Schuylkill  Canal. 

WYOMING  _AJNTD  WILKESBARRE, 

Shipped  from  Elizabethport,  and  via  Lehigh  Canal. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York.  17  Doaitb  Street,  Boston. 

205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

G.  B.  LINDERMAN  &  CO., 

Sugar  Loaf  &  Humboldt,  Lehigh  Goal, 

OFFICE-50    TRINITY    BUILDING. 

Ill  Broadway,        ______--  NEW  YORK 

STEEL    AND    IRON    WIRE    ROPES, 

For  Mines,  Inclined  Planes,  Wire  Hope  Tram  wars,  Transmission  of  Power,  Suspension  Bridges, 
hip's  Rigging,  etc  ,  made  by 

The  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilkesbarre,  Fenna. 

This  company  has  the  Largest  and  Most  Perfect  Rope-making  Machinery  in  the  World.    Capable 
Of  making  ropes  of  any  size,  from  gash  Cord  to  ropes  sixty  tons  weight,  without  a  splice. 

NONE  BUT  THE  VERY  BEST  MATERIAL  USED. 

These  ropes  are  used  more  generally  than  any  other  throughout  the  Coal  Regions.    Reference  is 
made  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  the  Riverside  Coal  Company,  and  others. 

For  Prices,  Instructions  on  tlte  Use  of  Wire  Ropes,  and  other  Information,  address 

Till-:  HAZ1RD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Wilkesbarre,  Penn. 

R    H.    "WILLIAMS, 

ANTHRACITE    AND    BITUMINOUS    COALS, 

Sole  Agent  for  the 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  THE  SFOHN  VEIN. 

56    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 

JtOOM    A'o.     7. 


Pea  and  Dust  Coal  a  Specialty. 


WM.  KENDRICK  &  CO., 

MINKRS    AND    SHIPPERS    OF 

"BEAVER    RUN"    BITUMINOUS    COAL, 

(FROM    CLRARF1ED    COINTY,    PA.) 

GENERAL    OFFICE,    113     WALNUT   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA 

,„„,„,..„    PItM    (    QKZBNWICH    roiNT,    PHILADELPHIA. 
Mill  I  IMt     I  IBKS    {     soL'TU    AMBOV,    N.    J. 

General  Agent  for  New  York  and  Eastern  markets, 

WM.    D.   MARVEL,    60    TRINITY    BUILDING 
III  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


vsmwtiSfliOsMm 


COALIRON  MERCHANT 


I RQOM 60 TRINITY  BUILDING] 
R0.B0X5422  ^ER^\i8fiSSu  ESTABLISHED  IB6*. 


C%?:A7, 


AMERICAN  SHOVEL  CO. 


For  Sale  at  43  Trinity  Building,  111  Broadway. 
Factory, — Birmingham,  Connecticut 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

LOWMAN'S    PATENT    CAST    STEEL 

SHOVELS,  SPADES  AUD   SCOOPS, 

OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS 

Without  straps  or  rivets,  of  the  best  English  and 
American  Cast  Steel.  Every  Shovel  Warranted.  The  atten- 
tion of  Railroad  and  Mining  Companies  is  invited  to  this 
very  economical  shovel. 

O 


Samuel  Bonnell,  Jr.,  Prest. 
Teos.  Keck,  Vice-President. 


Geo.  Tuthili,,  Sect'y. 
C.  B.  Shoemaker,  Treas. 


BLACK  DIAMOND    COAL, 

A    SUPERIOR    WHITE    ASH,    FREE-BURNING    COAL, 
WELL  PREPARED  AND  OF  HANDSOME  FRACTURE. 

I  have  resumed  the  mining  of  coal,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
orders,  for  the  current  year,  for  such  of  the  BLACK  DIAMOND 
^WYOMING,)  COAL  as  you  may  require.  The  colliery  is  situated 
at  Kingston,  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  continue  the  pleasant  and  satisfactory  relations  which  have 
heretofore  characterised  my  connection  with  the  trade. 

SAMUEL   BONNELL,  JR., 

Rooms  43  and  45  Trinity  Building,  111  Broadway. 


OLIVER'S     POWDER. 

THIS  POWDER  RECOMMENDS  ITSELF  ON  ACCOUNT  OP 

ITS     SUPERIOR      STRENGTH 

AND 

FREEDOM   FROM    SMOKE. 

NOW  IN  USE  IN  THE  COAL  REGIONS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dibect  Orders  To    PAUL  A.  OLIVER,  WILKESBARRE,  PA 


C.  X.  DETMOLO.  JAMEH  8.  COX 

DETMOLD    «£    COX, 

Booms  38,  40  &  42  Trinity  Building,  NEW  YORK. 

RAILROAD    COMPANIES,    STEAMSHIP    COMPANIES, 
MANUFACTURERS,  and  the  TRADE  GENERALLY, 

WITH   THE    BEST   QUALITIES   OP 

ANTHRACITE    AND    BITUMINOUS    COAL, 

KS1ECIALLY, 

high,  George's  Creek  Cumberland,  and  the  Clear  - 
field  County  Coal,  of  the  Kittaning  Coal  Co.,  of  Penna. 

THE  MIDDLE  LEHIGH  GOAL  CO., 

OF    MAUCH    CHUNK,    PA. 

MINERS   OF 

"DETMOLD  LEHIGH  COAL," 

The  tie  plus  ultra  for  Manufacturing  and  Domestic  pitrposm. 

NO  SLATE.       NO  SULPHUR.       NO  CLINKERS. 

AGENTS  AND    SIIIPPER8, 

BET  MOLD  &  COX,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

PETROLEUM    CAS. 

Works  hate  been  built  for  making  Fixed  and  Smokeless  Oas  from  Petroleum  by  the 
undersigned,  for  the  following  parties  : 

SUNBURY,  PA.  GAS  CO., 
MAHANOY  CITY,  PA.  GAS  LIGHT  CO., 
SHENANDOAH  GAS  LIGHT  CO., 
PLYMOUTH,  PA.  GAS   I.KiHT  CO., 
SHAMOKIN,  PA.  GAS  LIGHT  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA   AND  READING  R.  R.  CO., 
COL.  W.  R.  MURPHY,  TRENTON,  N.  J., 
NORRISTOWN,  PA.  GAS  CO., 
ASHLAND,  PA.  GAS  LIGHT  CO., 
BLOOMSBURG,  PA  GA8  BIGHT  CO., 
DEFIANCK.  OHIO.  GAS  LIGHT  CO., 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA.  GAS  LIGHT  CO.,  and  others 

These  are  the  only  Oil  Oas  Works  Vtat  will  use  with  equal  facility  all  the  various  grades  of 
Petroleum,  and  that  hate  NEVER  FAILED  TO  UIYr!  ENTIBB  SATISFACTION. 

I  ait?*  consumers  of  Coal  Oas,  and  parties  who  are  not  supplied  with  Oas,  should  not 
fail  t*  have  one  of  these  works. 

J.    D.    PATTON, 

Trevortony  Northumberland  Co.,  Po» 


THE  CLOVER  HILL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  OF  VIRGINIA, 

BITUMINOUS    COAL, 

FOR  GA8,  RAILROAD,  STEAMSHIP  AND  GENERAL  U-^ES.    Shipment  by  vessel  to  all  points: 

GEORGE  G.  SAMPSON,  Sales  Agent, 

[Post  Office  Box  90.]  69  WILLIAM  STREET,. NEW  YORK. 


HOWELL  FISHER  &  CO. 

SOLE  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

FISHER'S  GATE  VEIN 

RED  ASH  COAL 

And  Dealers  in 
OTHER  FIRST  CLASS 


office:     Room  47, 

COAL   &   IRON  EXCHANGE, 

Courtland  &  Church  Sts., 
W.  J.  HARLAN,  Agent,  -  NEW  YORK. 

G.  L.  BOYD, 


Manufacturer  of 

HOUND  AND  SQUARE  WIRE, 

AND 

WROUGHT  IRON 

COAL    SCREENS, 

OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
Tamaqua,  -  Pennsylvania. 


MAYER,  CARROLL  &  CO., 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  the  Celebrated 

George's  Creek  Cumberland  Coal, 

AND 

WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  AND  CANNEL  COAL. 

SHIPPING  WHARF,  LOCUST  POINT. 

OFFICE,    13    GERMAN   ST.,    NEAR   SOUTH, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  chartering  of 
vessels,  and  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  coal  on  con- 
signment, for  which  we  have  ample  facilities  at  our 
Locust  Point  wharf. 


L.  S.  BOYEB,  &  CO., 

ANTHRACITE, 

BITUMINOUS 

AND  GAS 


No.  238  DOCK  STREET* 

Philadelphia. 

Agents  for 

Monongahela    Gas     Coal     Company, 

AND 

KEYSTONE  CUMBERLAND  COAL, 


Porter,  Bell  &  Co. 


Outside  Connected  Mine  Locomotive. 

specialty.   I      Light    Locomotives, 

From  Ttf».  to  14x*0  Cylinders,  and  10.000  to  bo.ooo  pounds  loaded  weight. 
For  34  inches  Gauge  and  upwards,  Light  Rail,  8harp  Curves,  Heavy  Loads,  and  Grades  up  to  Ml 
feet  per  mile. 

Narrow  Gator  Passknokr  and  Frrioht  Enoinrs,  Lljrht  or  Heavy. 

i  u.  Skrvicr  Tank  or  Tfnpkk  Kvoinrs.  over  20  sizes  and  styles. 

MniBEKoiNRs  with  4  or  «  Drivers,  n nrt  Outside  or  Inside  Connections,   Conforming  to  Entry,  doing 

tlu  teork  o/IQ  to  40  mult*  at  Ua*  than  ro*t  of  operating  8  mule*  and  3  driver:    Saving  in 

track  and  earn,  and  no  rout  for  keeping  when  min*  U  thvt  down. 

PnOTOGRAPH   and   PRICE   OF   ENGINE   to   do   SPECIFIED    WORK    furnished   on 

APPLICATION.  ™n.,^TA 

OFFICE-*  yonor-eahela  House.    >  PITTSBURGH,   PENNA. 

WORK8-A.V.R.R.4»and50StS.  / 

THE  WESTMORELAND  GOAL  CO. 

(Chartered    lSO<t.) 

Mines  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Connellsville  Railroads,  in  Westmoreland 

county,  Pennsylvania. 

HUNTS  Or  SHIPMENTS: 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  PIER,  No.  2  (upper  side).  GREENWICH,  DELAWARE 
RIVER;    PLER,  No.  1  (upper  side),  SOUTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

Since  the  commencement  of  operations  by  this  company  its  well-known 

BITUMINOUS     COAL 

has  been  largely  used  by  the  Oas  Companies,  Railroads  and  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  and  iU  character  is  established  as  having  no  superior  for  freedom 
from  sulphur  and  other  impurities, 

Principal  Office-No.  230  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  C.  Biddlb,         Frawcis  II.  Jackson,  Edmund  H.  McCcllocgh, 

President.  Vice-President.  Secretary. 


*>. 


W.    H-     PIPER, 

Miner  *  chipper  of  the  Celebrated 

COALDALE "     Bituminous     Coal, 

OiriCK,    314*     WA.LXUT    8TKKEI,    rUlLADELMlA. 


HOTBE££  &  S Err ZIK6ER, 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  GOAL. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  the  following  celebrated  Coals, 

HAELEIGH  LEHIGH  COAL,  HICKORY  AND  DRAPEE  OOALu, 
EXCELSIOR  COAL  MINING  COMPANY'S  SHAMOKIN  COAL 

AND  THE 

"LORBERRY  COAL,"  FROM  WEST  END  AND  COLKET  COLLIERIES. 

offices  : 

S07  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA;  111  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK; 

13  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

S.    ZE3I.    BIR/OWlsT    &c    CO, 
WHOLESALE     COAL     MERCHANTS, 

No-  1 9  Exchange  Place,  Boston;  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  Building, 
New  York;  First  National  Bank  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE   CELEBRATED 

NORTH  FRANKLIN  Red  and  White  Ash  and  SUSQUEHANNA  COAL  CO'S  Red  and 
White  Ash  Coals,  also  other  SCHUYLKILL,  LACKAWANNA  and  LEHIGH  COALS. 

Shipments  made   at  SOUTH    AMBOY,   N.    J.  and  DELAWARE   CITY,  Delaware. 

A.  Pardee,  Hazleton,  Pa.  J.  G.  Fell,  Philadelphia 

A.  PARDEE  &  CO., 

303    "W-AX.]NrTjrT    STREET,  -  -  PHILADELPHIA. 

MINERS  AND   SHIPPERS   OF 

LEHIGH     CO^LS. 

The  following  superior  and  well-known  coals  are  mined  by  ourselves  and  Arms  connected  with  us,  viz. 
HAZLETON,  SUGAR  LOAF,  CRANBERRY,  JEDDO,  HIGHLAND,    LATTIMER. 

offices: 

Wh.  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  Wm.  Mersuon,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

O.  D.  Witherell,  05  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BL/EN    AVON    COAL    CO., 

OF  ALLEGHANY  COUNTY,  MD. 

GEORGE'S     CREEK 

CUMBEELAND    COAL. 

Shipped  at  Georgetown,  Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

ANDREW  SPIER,  President,        -         CUMBERLAND,  MB. 

General  Sales  Agents, 

SHAW  BROS.,  24  Second  Street,  BALTMIMORE, 


@o.*l  ?t.YZ>  Ore  /S'E/wft./rofis. 

For  Separating  Slato,  Bone  Coal,  and  other  impurities  from 

Anthracite     and     Bituminous    Coal, 

And  also  all  impurities  from  Iron,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  and  other  Ores, 
For  Sale  bt 

H.  BRADFORD,  26  Merchants'  Exchange, 

Corner  Third  and    Walnut  Street;  PTTTT.AnTT.T.PTTTA. 

BefeBWue  Locomotive  Wosss* 


MIIVE    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Inside  and  outside  connected.  Adapted  to  rails  of  16  lbs. 
per  yard  and  upward.  Will  do  the  work  of  30  to  40  mules  on 
long  hauls.     Cost  of  operating  not  over  $5.00  per  day. 

PHKE  PARTICULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

BURNHAM,  PARRY,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.  Philadelphia. 
RIEHLE    BROTHERS, 

Philadelphia  Scale  and  Testing  Machine  Works, 

NINTH    ST.,    ABOVE    MASTER,    PHILA. 


The  Celebrated 

Furnace  Charging 

Scales. 


Patented  Coal, 
Hay, 
And  Cattle  Scales.     —  1  coal  PtALM 

3 

Patented 

Self-Adjusting 

Railroad   Track 

Scales. 


Extra  Heavy  Rol- 
ing  Mill  Scales. 


Warehouse  and 
Dormant   Scales. 


Hopper  Scales. 
Portable  platform 
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